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ABSTRACT 


TRAINING CLASS LEADERS 
FOR TODAY’S 
CHURCH 
by 
John Wayne McMann 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentor 


David Watson, PhD 
Justus Hunter, PhD 


Marvin United Methodist Church is cultivating transformative discipleship in the 
community. A deficiency of disciple-making leaders is a shared problem in the 
denomination. Historically, class meetings served as a primary location for 
transformative discipleship. This project hypothesizes that if participants experience the 
class meeting, learn about the Wesleyan view of sanctification (discipleship), and receive 
training in servant leadership (accountability), they will grow in confidence at leading 
class meetings. Participants received ten weeks of class meeting experience, teaching on 
Wesleyan sanctification and servant leadership training. The results of the project suggest 


the training leads to growth in confidence of leaders. 
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May we all thus experience what it is to be not almost only, but altogether Christians! 
Being justified freely by his Grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus knowing we 
have peace with God through Jesus Christ, rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, and 
having the love of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto us! 


—John Wesley, The Almost Christian 


INTRODUCTION 


Marvin United Methodist Church (MUMC) in Tyler, Texas is in many ways a 
microcosm for denominational strengths and opportunities in United Methodism across 
the country. One of the opportunities in the denomination acknowledged by many leaders 
is the deep need for a return to historical Wesleyan discipleship structures as a way of 
making disciples in the Church. Though rich in history, evangelism, mission, and church 
planting, MUMC finds herself in a place of stagnation, not only in numerical growth but 
also in discipleship growth. This is not due to a shortage of effort from lay and clergy 
leaders, but is more affected by the generational depletion of belief and formation in 
Wesleyan soteriology and discipleship-accountability structures such as the class meeting 
and band group from the early Wesleyan movement. Specifically, the identified problem 
at MUMC is a deficiency in transformative discipleship. 

As a return to class meetings and bands becomes more and more popular in 
academia and Wesleyan renewal circles, careful attention to key components of these 
discipleship structures are important. One of these components is the role of the class 


leader. That is the theme of this project. While great work has been done on retrieving the 
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class meeting, more work needs to be done on how to form and train class leaders for the 
present day.! 

This project is shaped by experience in multiple ministry contexts, a personal 
conviction about Wesleyan discipleship, and hands on experience in planting and 
shepherding several class meetings. My conviction that the historical class meeting was 
heavily dependent on the leader and his/her spiritual commitment and ability to shepherd 
participants was deepened when I began to notice a correlation between the strength of 
class leaders and the success of the meetings in a prior congregation. My interest in the 
class meeting then became focused on the integral necessity of a return to class meeting 
in today’s Methodist church requiring both a careful examination of the class leader and 
an intentional development of modern leaders. MUMC was a prime context for this 
project, as will be shown. The church has historic roots in Sunday school and Christian 
education, but little evidence of people currently experiencing significant growth in their 
discipleship journey. Moreover, MUMC has not committed much effort to creating 
disciple-making leaders in a formal way, which provides an ideal setting to try something 
radically new and measure its effectiveness. 

This project assumes if churches do not have equipped discipleship leaders, then 
members will struggle in their faith. It hypothesizes that if participants experience the 
class meeting, learn about Wesleyan view of sanctification (discipleship), and receive 


training in servant leadership (accountability), they will grow in confidence at leading 


' David Lowes Watson leads the way in modern work on the class meeting in The Early Methodist 
Class Meeting. Additionally, David L. Watson has published a modern approach to class meeting in his 
work, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual Accountability. Also see Kevin M. 
Watson, The Class Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group Experience. Kevin 
Watson here gives a modern presentation of the class meeting and a model to begin them. We will engage 
with this work in the project. 


class meetings. The project is shaped by biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary research to support and frame the ministry project for training class 
leaders in a contemporary United Methodist context. Each of these foundations either 
developed significant warrant for a class meeting project and/or became part of the 
instruction. 

An examination of Ephesians 4:1-16 provides a thorough biblical foundation for 
this project. Ephesians 4:4-6 boldly claims that through unity with one another, made 
possible by the Spirit, the body of believers are brought into unity with the triune God: 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Paul further makes the case that in the ascension of Jesus 
there is victory achieved in the kingdom and for the King of Zion. Through this victory, 
Jesus gifts the beloved for the purpose of the unity and maturity of the body (4:7-13). 
Finally, the church is to live out this reality in relationship to the triune God and under the 
headship of Christ by participating in the Christian maturation process. This is 
highlighted by Paul’s call to “truthing” with one another (4:14-16). 

There are two important implications: If the believers will live the gospel truth 
with one another then they will “grow up into him,” as relationship with Jesus is the goal 
of this obedient living. Second, Jesus is the head that makes such living possible. The 
gifts are given for the union of the body and the head. For this reason, Wesley draws 


upon Ephesians 4 in several sermons on the via salutis and the goal of the Christian life.” 


? Two examples are “On Working Out Our Own Salvation” and “The New Birth” where Wesley makes 
continual references to what it means to grow up into the mature head of the body which is Christ. In “The 
New Birth” Wesley goes further to build an analogy of a child growing in maturity. See Wesley, Sermon 
85, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” ¥ 2, Works, Bicentennial, 3: 205 and Wesley, “The New Birth,” 
4.4, Works, Bicentennial, 2:199. 


Class meetings should therefore be a place where Christians with diverse giftings are in 
unity by the Spirit going on to maturity with one another. Ephesians 4:1-16 provides a 
strong biblical case for the need for modern expressions of transformational groups, like 
the class meeting, and the theological aims they pursue. 

The second chapter presents a historical survey of the role of class leaders in the 
early class meeting. It is clear that the class meeting was integral to the Wesleyan 
movement. Furthermore, it is apparent that the leader had a substantial role to play. The 
class leader provided accountability, spiritual wisdom and discernment, and a model for 
the pursuit of holiness. Class meetings in the Wesleyan movement were more than just 
small groups, they were a means of grace, providing an avenue and context for God’s 
saving grace to employ Christians in the process of working out their own salvation and 
watching over one another in love. 

Class leaders were often called sub-pastors and held pastoral functions for the 
individuals entrusted in their care. As a priest mediates at the Eucharist, the class leader 
stewards with the class meeting by providing intercession, wisdom, guidance, and 
correction. This historical analysis raises the bar for the character of a modern class 
leader. The research suggests the importance of a leader for maintaining a high optimism 
for God’s grace in the work of sanctification as well as leading in accountability and 
intentionality. 

The third chapter explores the theological goal of a class meeting through the lens 
of Wesleyan soteriology by a specific exploration of the Wesleyan view of sanctification. 
As a means of grace, class meetings were places where individuals who had experienced 


justification, or were seeking it, learned to appropriate the love of God in sanctification 


and to walk in holiness with other believers. Wesleyan soteriology maintains that 
salvation is an event that extends before the individual even knows God and continues all 
the way through to glorification. God’s love is at work saving the individual through it all 
and in sanctification and holiness, God’s love is still working, though now the individual 
has a role to play by repentance, faith, and responsibility. Moreover, Christian perfection 
boldly claims that sin is not necessary. 

In short, the class meeting emerges from Wesley’s conviction that God’s love is 
not done with saving persons at justification, together with his belief that persons have a 
role to play in the journey. This project assumes that a class leader should share in both of 
these convictions. A class leader should share in the optimism of grace. A class leader 
should believe in the telos of holiness and Christian perfection. If the class meeting is a 
means of grace, then the leader should be a staunch believer in God’s desires for those 
born again. 

Finally, a modern theory of leadership literature named servant leadership is 
explored in order to consider potential leader characteristics and influences for today’s 
church. According to scholars like Robert Greenleaf, servant leaders are those who focus 
primary attention on their followers and provide accountability and care for their 
flourishing as a means to overall organizational vision and goals. This focus on 
accountability and care for the sake of the flourishing of others is consistent with the 
early class leaders. Thus, servant leadership beneficially isolates several important 
characteristics for a class leader: listening, empathy, healing, awareness, persuasion, 
conceptualization, foresight, stewardship, commitment to the growth of people, and 


ability to build community. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


As a United Methodist Clergy, appointment season is difficult enough without 
transitioning during a pandemic. During my first relocation since ordination, that is 
exactly what took place. Marvin United Methodist Church (MUMC), in Tyler, Texas, 
was my family’s home for just eighteen months at the time this project was implemented. 
The church building is historic, located downtown for the past 200 years, and is a 
reputable congregation known for their mission and church planting for many decades. 
Coming here during the pandemic has given me unusual opportunities to study the church 
and to learn about her in the midst of crisis. During this time, I also learned how my own 
giftings, passions, and history might frame important work at MUMC, including through 
this doctoral of ministry project. 

My time at MUMC has revealed strengths and weaknesses in the church 
community and uncovered compelling opportunities. It is my argument that a few 
weaknesses and some significant strengths reveal untapped potential for the future of 
MUMC. Moreover, by exploring my life story, personal development, passions, and 
ministry experiences, I have identified a future trajectory for my ministry. As these two 
streams of thought converged, it became clear that a project focusing on the training of 
class leaders was appropriate. The following is a summation of this exploration of context 


and personal opportunity for impact at MUMC. 
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Strengths of MUMC 
Marvin United Methodist Church continues to be a strong congregation in the 
Texas Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church. From the beginning the 
church, led by passionate laity, stepped out in faith time and time again. Today, the 
church continues to have an immediate impact on the community and the region. There 
are diverse thriving worship communities, missions that have state and international 
impact, and the church has a strong reputation in the community of Tyler. The following 


strengths reflect areas that particularly support the project. 


Dedicated to Christian Education 

From the beginning MUMC has been dedicated to Christian education through 
clergy and lay leaders. Known throughout the annual conference for its Sunday morning 
education program over the years, MUMC has had some historic classes. One of those 
started in 1928, is still meeting today at the church, and has been broadcasted on the radio 
since 1931. As late as 1998, it was estimated that there were between 5,000 and 7,500 
weekly listeners to the broadcast. Other existing classes have existed for thirty to fifty 
years and remain strong.! 

Additionally, Wednesday night programming is a well-attended and popular 
opportunity for clergy-led lectures. A pastor-led study of the book of Colossians, during 
the COVID pandemic, averaged 50 people in attendance and over 200 views online 


through live-stream and on demand. 


' John Wesley Hardt, Forward in Faith: The Ministry and Mission of Marvin United Methodist 
Church 1848-1998 (Austin, TX: Nortex Press, 1999), 146-169. 
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The congregation is eager to learn. They desire a deeper understanding of the faith 
and how to walk in a way that is worthy of the calling of those in Jesus Christ. A symbol 
of this truth is anchored in the center of the campus—a library. This library is catalogued, 
run by volunteers, and extensive, including everything from bible commentary sets to the 
latest spiritual formation books on the market. This is a strength that points to dedication 


to the discipleship journey and will be important for the project. 


Financial Strength and Resources 

Another strength worth considering for the sake of this project is the financial 
strength and resources of MUMC. There are several indicators of this, including a several 
hundred-thousand-dollar surplus at the end of 2020—a pandemic year, a large operating 
budget of 4.3 million dollars that has grown or remained flat throughout its history, and 
the fact that the church has never taken out any debt to fund projects, new buildings, or 
expansions. Additionally, there are established endowments and a culture of estate giving 
that continues to provide financial stability for many years to come. 

This strength is important for many reasons. First, MUMC has the resources to 
invest in important ministries that may be new or surprising opportunities. The church 
can afford to dream and prayerfully discern where God is leading them in this next 
season. Many churches do not have that luxury, especially after 2020. This strength could 
sound shallow on the surface, but what is intended here is to encourage the church to 


consider major strategic changes if needed to meet possible deficiencies later discussed. 


Historic Congregation in the Heart of Town 
As you drive downtown to the historic square you are faced with old, dilapidated 
buildings that wear character like a badge next to newer projects and businesses brought 
in with revitalization projects. During the work week life is buzzing downtown between 
upscale steakhouses, popular Mexican food, new coffee shops, and important businesses. 
Right in the middle of all of this is MUMC towering with the tallest steeple in sight and a 
large campus that has grown significantly in its 175-year history. This history is told well 
from a book published to celebrate her 150“ anniversary, Forward in Faith: 
In 1846, when Tyler was designated the seat of Smith County, there was not yet a 
town at this place—there was only dense East Texas forest where a town would 
grow. People of vision planned the town, and in 1848 the first lots were sold. As 
soon as there were people living in Tyler, Christians of various denominations 
gathered together in union services in the courthouse, a small log building 
containing five benches seating about twenty people. The Methodists were the 
first to withdraw from union services and form their own church. Today that 
church is known as Marvin United Methodist Church. Through pioneer times, the 
Civil War, Reconstruction, financial panic, two world wars, the Depression, the 
East Texas oil boom, the tumultuous sociological changes of the late twentieth 
century—Marvin Church has maintained its ministry and mission in Christ’s 
name.” 
In addition to its long-standing place in the middle of Tyler, it is also involved in 
the very fabric of the community. MUMC is a congregation with over 60 missional 
partners, most of those located in Tyler. These partnerships involve school sponsorship of 


a local elementary school, anti-human trafficking initiatives, and providing support for at 


risk children. 


? Hardt, Forward in Faith, front sleeve of cover. 
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Weaknesses of MUMC 


A strong project will work to address weaknesses by building on the strengths 
present. I believe that these weaknesses, if explored and corrected, can have significant 
impact on the church and will assist in developing a potential project. Surveying MUMC 
revealed opportunities to improve a dependance on Christian education in place of 
transformative groups, dependence on Sunday morning as the main mechanism of 


ministry, and hyper-program focused ministry to name a few. 


Christian Education Emphasis and Unintended Consequences 

One notable weakness is in the growth of the Sunday School model of the church. 
Indeed, a strength of the church is also one of its greatest weaknesses. MUMC’s 
successful Sunday School program seems to have reached a point of stagnation. Historic 
classes are aging significantly and even dying out, while the rate of new classes coming 
behind them is a very small percentage. Additionally, older classes are largely failing to 
recruit younger families into their class, or younger families are just not interested. 
While classes fill the building on a Sunday morning, the adult classes in particular are 
quite stagnant. These Sunday School relationships are critical and are still the prominent 
discipleship arena at MUMC, but it is curious that they have not grown in the same 
proportion as worship attendance over the years. 

Moreover, the Sunday school classes are largely a revolving door of bible study 
curriculum and fellowship. The only need that they have is recommendations for the next 
video-workbook curriculum. One wonders what depth of transformation is taking place 


here. The curriculum being offered can often lack substance and remain very topical, 
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never equipping participants to live out their faith. Additionally, learning about 
discipleship does not always translate to living discipleship. 

Next, there is a serious deficiency in transformative community, a community 
which can lead to vulnerable and honest friendships. Sunday School classes are often 
constructed around the personality of long-time teachers and few get to know their 
classmates on deep levels. Even historic classes that have provided a place for strong 
friendships are still largely focused on informational download from the expert teacher, 
rather than an emphasis on accountability for walking in holiness. Bible studies and 
other discipleship gatherings provide great information but there seems to be little 
opportunity for people to consider and testify to God’s work in their lives. From a 
pastoral perspective, this translates to congregants having little to no idea of Christ’s 
work in their life or the power of the Holy Spirit at work within them. This weakness 


provides a great opportunity for future study and research in this project. 


Dependence on Sunday Morning 

If you account for all staff responsible for Sunday morning from musicians to 
preachers, you would find that a significant portion of the budget is dedicated to Sunday 
morning worship. If you add children ministry, nursery, student ministry, and Sunday 
School discipleship, which all focus mainly on Sunday, you would account for the 
majority of the operating budget. Of course there is important ministry throughout the 
week, but during the COVID pandemic and complications thereof, huge Sunday morning 
operations have continued with less than 40% of the pre-pandemic attendance. This has 


been true even at times when the COVID cases in the county were significantly lower 
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than state and national averages. There are a few important problems to consider moving 
forward. 

First, with fewer people coming to Sunday worship across the nation, even 
amongst the most committed, resources should start to resemble as much. MUMC would 
do well to consider where they might reinvest in different ministry opportunities to reach 
people that are no longer coming to us naturally. Secondly, it is becoming clear that 
Sunday morning does not provide the fruit that the Church hopes it does, especially when 
considered next to small covenantal and transformational communities that are reaping an 
important harvest. Finally, COVID has exposed for Sunday-morning-only churchgoers 
that weekly worship experiences do not translate to a tried and true faith that will endure 
through hardship. Faithful Christians in MUMC have been conquered by fear, anxiety, 
and depression during the pandemic wilderness. This is alarming when scripture talks of 


decades long of wildernesses and the calling for the people of God to endure. 


Program Focused 

A final and important weakness of MUMC is their dependence on program- 
centered ministry. Similar to the Sunday morning emphasis, this is about investing 
resources in places that are not fruitful for the intended mission and vision of the church. 
MUMC mission is to “call, equip, and send persons to love God and love others.” 
Program ministry is largely chosen by staff, designed by staff, and executed by staff. 
Laity largely consumes program after program throughout the year and it becomes 
difficult to see how individuals are being equipped, sent, and going on to holiness. From 


concert series to mission serve nights, opportunity after opportunity fills the church 
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calendar for people to give a little time, a little money, a little effort. Marvin Church 
would do well to ask questions again about the persons they are training up for ministry, 
for the mission field, or to make disciples in the workplace and in the world. Instead, 
ministry from the professional Christians, staff, is provided like a nice dining experience 
for the laity—they leave pleased and maybe even spiritually nurtured but maybe not 


altered. 


Personal Ministry Journey 
Discerning a project need at MUMC is only part of the journey. The next is 
considering why I should be the one to speak into such a project. One of the most 
formative things for me as a leader and a pastor is to look back and see how God has 
been shaping me over the years. Some of the experiences are great joys and some of them 
are a reminder that God was always present, even in the struggles. All of these 
experiences have shaped me in important ways to be a pastor called into this context in 


this season. 


Family History 

My family has always been a typical Bible Belt marginal participating Christian 
home. Faith was somewhat assumed and consistent but involvement was contingent on 
the busyness of our calendars. Club sports, full weekends, and apathetic attitudes kept us 
from the pews many weeks. Furthermore, my family really never had deep intentional 
Christian friendships that would act as a support in the middle of crisis—ours were 


tailgate-BBQing, fair-weather friendships. The impact of this can be seen when my 
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family folded in the face of tragedy and heartbreak. Every one of us struggled or are 


continuing to struggle to find our way again after years of pain through circumstances 
with a family member. All of these things ultimately contributed to a very shallow faith 
which impacted my walk directly. For example, when I came to Christ at the age of 22 
after spending my whole life in the church, I still lacked understanding of the basic 
creedal elements of the Christian faith. The past has given me a passion to speak into 
marginal participation in church and shallow friendships that American Christians seem 
to be plagued with. It is my belief that my origins will influence the trajectory of this 


project significantly. 


Education 

During the educational development phase, my seminary experience at Asbury 
Theological Seminary in Wilmore, Kentucky proved to be especially formative. This 
education was special and unique as it was the first authentic Christian formation I 
received to that date. As I fell in love with biblical studies and the historical Christian 
movement, a life changing spiritual formation took place in my life. 

I was still a young Christian struggling with sin and how to be a loving husband to 
my new bride, when a friend approached me about joining a Wesleyan band group. This 
group consisted of three other men that gathered weekly to confess sin and pray together. 
I was immediately uncomfortable with the idea, but felt strangely compelled to join, 
nonetheless. I stuck it out the first few weeks until I began to realize the deep potential of 
these new relationships. Academically, I began learning about these Wesleyan groups 


and was introduced to the class meeting which focused on the discipleship journey for a 
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small group of men and women. Later in ministry, I suspected band groups would be 
difficult to sell but class meetings could have considerable power for individuals within a 
congregation. 

In part, because of my experience, I believe the nuanced transformational aspect 
of class meetings, is largely missing from our churches. Sunday Schools, affinity groups, 
and social gatherings fill our programming, but most do not foster deep relationships of 
transformation or provide encouragement and accountability for daily growth. It is within 
a framework of consistently witnessing to God’s work in people’s lives, that we are 
actually formed to see God at work in our own lives. My life has been changed by them, 
but more applicably, I have seen them transform many lives in our church. Finally, small 
groups speak to my personal experience of insufficient Christian friendships and to that 


same problem in many Western Churches. 


Doctrine of Sanctification 

Lastly, throughout my personal journey and during my six years in ordained 
ministry, the doctrine of sanctification has dominated much of my focus. There are many 
in our churches that consider themselves Christians yet do not know the intimate 
availability of the Holy Spirit in their life. Fortunately, mediocrity in my home and 
subsequently in my own young faith yielded to transformation and enlightenment in the 
promise that God was not done with me yet, even after becoming a Christian. 
Sanctification is a belief that is universal across the orthodox Christian faith, and yet I 
believe it is often insufficiently taught and preached in our churches. This is particularly 


surprising in the Wesleyan/Methodist stream, which should be contributing more to the 
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conversation from this perspective. It is in our DNA. This personal religious 
transformation heavily shapes how I approach ministry as a discipleship pastor, what 


classes I choose to teach, and the nature of my preaching. 


Synergy 


Proposed Project: Class Meeting Leaders 

The following project was developed from who I am privately and professionally, 
the desired future of MUMC, and how those two paths come together to create a specific 
project opportunity within the church. The project trained and equiped class meeting 
leaders to begin a culture of class meetings and transformational groups at MUMC. 
MUMC has long depended on financial resources, staff, and a handful of leaders to carry 
the load for the mission of the church. The day has long passed for Marvin to have a 
discipleship fervor that spreads scriptural holiness in the community of Tyler. 
Specifically, MUMC will benefit from transformational groups that find the everyday 
believer and employ them to participate in their Christian journey and to learn to watch 
over one another in love. This was the aim of early Methodist class meeting. Critical for 
this movement was the class leader. 

The ministry context of the church and her strengths and weaknesses validated the 
need for this project. MUMC is dedicated to Christian growth, that truth has already been 
plainly stated. Unfortunately, it has generally pointed that dedication towards 
informational groups that provide some level of friendship but does not go far enough to 


ensure transformation of lives. Right belief and learning the aspects of our faith is 
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important and these types of programs should continue, but MUMC would benefit from a 
substantial group of modern class meetings as a complement. Secondly, MUMC has the 
resources to dedicate whatever is needed for this work. The church can quickly pivot 
from heavy Sunday morning spending and staff-led programming that is not producing 
fruit. Finally, MUMC has revivals in its history. The church can go there again. It is not 
out of the reach for a fresh movement of the Spirit. And the location of the church is 
primed for a missional reinvigoration in the heart of the city if members will take their 


faith seriously at MUMC. 


Personal Convictions and Ministerial Needs 

As lead pastor of the contemporary worship community, and one of the main 
vision-casting voices at MUMC, I have the opportunity to help shape the culture of the 
church. Additionally, I have the full support of all clergy and several staff members. This 
doctoral project for the work towards class meetings at MUMC is already written into the 
strategic plan for the next five years. This is where the church is going. My leadership in 
the Core Worship community provides a direct connection for people to begin this 
journey. 

In addition to my unique leadership role, I believe I have the ministerial gifting to 
support this project with a strong ability to cast vision and recruit persons for ministry 
experiences. Combine those experience in teaching Wesleyan history and doctrine, and I 
believe my abilities complement this project specifically. 

My four years of experience with Class Meeting groups at a previous appointment 


also supports this project. The groundwork is already set to begin considering how those 
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groups impact transformation. My personal experience with Class Meeting groups has 
shown there is something happening in the lives of participants, but this project will help 
to specify their strengths and deficiencies. At my previous appointment, we developed 15 
class meeting groups, with new ones starting twice per year. I learned that the success of 
a class meeting largely depends on the person leading a group. This will be important 
information going forward. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution to my work on this project is my belief 
and passion for the groups. My life has unequivocally been changed as a result of 
Wesleyan discipleship groups, and we now have a sample size to suggest I am not an 
exception. It is difficult to study and create something of this nature if you have not first 
experienced it yourself, but my background with these groups brought an experienced 
eye and wisdom to ask the right questions along the way. 

The ministry context and my leadership helped to identify a problem and an area 
of focus for the project. However, it is the biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary research that shaped the vision for the class leader training. The biblical 
foundation turns to an important passage from the apostle Paul on new community in 


Christ. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Ephesians letter provides an important combination of proclamation with 
ethical and moral implications. This letter is often paired with Colossians due to the 
likelihood they both originated with Paul from prison and were sent to the same 
geographical area. Where Colossians is a letter intended for a specific community, it 
appears Ephesians is a general letter that the author anticipated would circulate among 
many churches. The centrality and intention of the gospel presentation in Ephesians is to 
show that the Gentiles are “no longer strangers and aliens, but are citizens with the saints 
and also members of the household of God, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone” (Ephesians 2:19-20 NRSV).! This 
gospel truth brings about many moral and ethical consequences that Paul describes in 
detail in chapters four through six. Chapter four provides support for a project focused on 
transformational small groups in the church through an exegetical presentation of 
Ephesians 4:1-16. This passage gives substantial biblical warrant for avenues for 
vulnerable relationships within the church. 

Ephesians 4:1-16 is a bridge between gospel presentation and gospel implications. 


In these verses, Paul elaborates upon his Jewish monotheistic belief of the oneness of 


' All Scripture references are in the New Revised Standard Version unless otherwise stated. 
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20 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and the way this One God unites the church to lead her 


to maturity under the headship of Christ. The role of the church in this process is to 


receive the gifts and live the truth of the gospel with each other in submission to Christ. 


Ephesians Overview 


pee The Gospel Going to Maturity set 
ictio 
ion (1:3-3:21) (4:1-6:20) 
(6:21- 
Gospel Poem Gospel Unity to Living it Out Suit 24) 
(1:3-14) Explanation Maturity Up! 
(4:1-16) 1. Old and (6:10- 
1. God’s New (4:17- 20) 
Prayer for Grace 21) 
Experience (2:1-10) 2. Examples of 
(1:15-23) 2. New New (5:22- 
Family 6:9) 
(2:11-22) 


Ephesians is broken into two clear halves with chapters 1-3 describing the story of 
the gospel and chapters 4-6 describing how Christ followers should be shaped by the 
gospel story. The literary structure of the Epistle lends itself to the focus of the author, 
“The whole letter is thus a magnificent combination of Christian doctrine and Christian 
duty, Christian faith and Christian life, what God has done through Christ and what we 
must be and do in consequence.”” Specifically, the overview of this structure is important 


as 4:1-16 provides a critical bridge between these two sections of the letter. 


2 J.R.W. Stott, God’s New Society: The Message of Ephesians (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1979), 25. 
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In the first half Paul begins with a dense poem describing the “spiritual blessings” 
(Ephesians 1:3 NRSV), for all those in the family of God in Christ. These blessings 
include a full inheritance that is marked and sealed by the Holy Spirit (1:14). The high 
Christology of the epistle is established immediately anchoring all the hope of history on 
what is accomplished in Jesus Christ. The poem sets the stage for what is to come in the 
letter. Here, Paul describes the inheritance for the family without yet specifying in detail 
the scandal and love of a now multi-ethnic family. Substantiating this addition to the 
family of God in Jesus Christ is the beginning of Ephesians’ major theme of unity as 
explicitly stated in verse 9-10; “‘...according to his good pleasure that he set forth in 
Christ, as a plan for the fullness of time, to gather up all things in him, things in heaven 
and things on earth” (1:9b-10). 

As a response to this great declaration of the gospel, Paul prays specifically that 
any audience receiving this letter would not only know about the story but also 
experience the power of it. This prayer asks that the recipients of the letter would receive 
wisdom, revelation, open hearts, and to experience “the immeasurable power” (1:17-19), 
that those in Christ possess. Further, another theme is introduced here that will resurface 
in the pericope of focus, namely, the headship of Christ over his body which is the church 
(1:22). 

In chapter two, Paul turns to elaborating on some key elements of the poem 
intended for the general population. First, Paul expounds on the grace of God that brings 
life to the dead. This gift is given freely and received “through faith” (2:8), by the Father 
in Jesus Christ. The expansion of the inheritance mentioned in the opening poem is now 


described as the salvific gifts of grace to all those who were once “children of wrath” 
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(2:3). Secondly, Paul reveals the mystery of the inheritance that is now for the Jew and 
the Gentile. There was a dividing wall of hostility between Jews and non-Jews, especially 
when considering the foundational elements of inheritance and eternal blessing. The 
Gentile is cut off and a barrier exists surrounding God’s people from the rest of the 
world. However, Christ “is our peace and in his flesh he has made both groups into one 
and has broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility between us” (2:14). It is by 
grace that all are saved, but specifically from Paul to the Gentile audience, it is by grace 
that those who once were “strangers of the covenants of promise” (2:12) have been 
“brought near by the blood of Christ” (2:13). David deSilva acknowledges the weight of 
this declaration with his thoughts that, “perhaps the most profound theological 
contribution of Ephesians, and the most challenging still to modern constructs of 
boundaries and identity, is found in this emphasis on God’s breaking down of religious 
and ethnic barriers by means of the crucifixion of Jesus.”? 

In chapter three, Paul now turns to praise for the wisdom of God and the grace to 
include him in this mission to the Gentiles. Humility and the establishment of credibility 
with the audience is important before the apostle turns towards the ethical and moral 
demands of the gospel story onto the Christian’s personal story. Paul declares this 
message is worth the suffering he is enduring so that they might know the mystery he 
now proclaims; Jews and Gentiles have become members of the same body. To close out 
the presentation, Paul again returns to prayer; this time praying that they would be 


strengthened by the Spirit to “know the love of Christ that surpasses knowledge, so that 


3-D.A. deSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament: Contexts, Methods, and Ministry 
Formation (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 725. 


Zo 
you may be filled with all the fullness of God” (3:19). This provides an appropriate 


ending to the presentation of the gospel and this new revealed mystery of the expanding 
family of God. Now the author turns to practical implications of this story. 

Ephesians 4:1-16 provides the bridge into the second half of the epistle and will 
be the focus of detailed study later. For now, the focus of the author is to show that there 
is to be unity through the Spirit even with a diversity of persons, ethnicities, and giftings. 
The foundation for this unity is God and the purpose of unity is for the maturity of the 
church. 

Then, from 4:17-6:9, the main idea is that Christians would take off the old self 
(manifestations of old self include: lies, anger, theft, gossip, revenge, promiscuity, 
drunkenness) and put on the new self (manifestations of new self include: truth, peace, 
generosity, encouragement, forgiveness, self-control, God’s Spirit). Most interpreters 
agree that a major purpose of Ephesians “is to remind the Christians of some central and 
distinctive features of their identity, and to keep encouraging them to pursue the 
distinctive values and behaviors that characterize this group.”* As one is filled with Spirit 
there will be signs of this new self through corporate singing, “singing in your hearts,” 
constant gratitude, and humility (5:18-21). Examples of this humility are given with real 
life relationships: husband and wife (5:22-33), children and parents (6:1-4), and slaves 
and masters (6:5-9). 

Finally, Paul chooses to close the epistle with the reality of spiritual warfare 
(6:10-24). At first glance, this might seem as if it was a last minute addition. However, if 


the goal of maturity of the body is in mind for the second half of Ephesians, then to suit 


4 deSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament, 723. 
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up that body against the forces that will try to harm it is prudent for the pastoral heart of 


the author. 


Unity of God, Unity in God 

The first section of Ephesians 4 opens with a clear break in the flow of the epistle 
as Paul turns to a common phrase transitioning into exhortation; “lead a life worthy of the 
calling to which you have been called” (Eph. 4:1; Col. 1:10). He urges whoever might 
come across this general epistle, Jew or Gentile, to live up to their calling in humility and 
gentleness, striving for the unity that is already possible by the Spirit. Unity is first found 
in God before it is the standard for the church. Further, the unity of God must become the 
basis for the unity of the Church. Whereas the first three verses form the exhortation, the 
credibility of the author (the one writing from prison), and the heart disposition to 
accomplish the commanded unity (humility and gentleness); then, it is verses 4-6 that 
provide the foundation of the unity. 
“There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope of your 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all and in all.” 

Before Paul will talk about diversity he begins with the oneness of the faith for all 
believers. Some scholars argue that Paul is referencing a hymn, creed, or confession from 


the early church. This is a possibility but is difficult to determine. One of the more 


> Barth points to a hymn (Barth), Schnackenburg believes it to be some liturgical confession 
carefully designed for corporate proclamation (160-161), and Lincoln describes a combination of some of 
these themes as something more informal at the hand of the author (228-229). Witherington also points to 
the possibility of a confessional formula (286-287). 
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interesting and less common reflections is the possibility that Paul is expanding on the 
Shema here. This prayer from Deuteronomy 6:4-5, “Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, 
the Lord is one. You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might,” is one of the most fundamental beliefs of the Jewish faith. 
We know that Paul would have said this prayer daily from early in his youth, but more 
importantly it would be the center of his faith. There is evidence of these reflections in 1 
Corinthians 8, Galatians 3:20, Romans 3:30, 16:25, and of Pauline influence in 1 
Timothy 1:7, 2:5, 6:15-16.° Dunn makes a strong case for this occurrence, “It is all too 
clear that Jewish monotheism was one of the primary presuppositions and starting points 
in Paul’s thought about God and about the appropriate and inappropriate ways in which 
humans conceived of and worshipped God.”’ The case can be made that the “One God” 
Yahweh is now being expressed in the unified Father, Son, and Spirit. The confession 
that began with the “one body” concludes with the “Father of all, who is above all and 
through all and in all.” “The body, the church” is included in the oneness of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit. Lincoln states, “For the writer of Ephesians also there is a clear link 
between the unity of the church and the various acclimations of oneness,” in these 


verses.’ Now we look to the possible interpretations of each part of this confession. 


® James D. G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1998), 32. 
Dunn makes the case that | Timothy, written by a different author, holds confessions that are Pauline: “the 
only God” (1:17); “there is one God” (2:5); “the blessed and only Sovereign, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, who alone has immortality” (6:15-16). 


7 Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle, 33. 


8 Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians, WBC 42 (Waco, TX: Word), 238. 
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“One body and one Spirit” 


Now we turn to the specific meaning of each of the seven-fold layers of “one.” 
First, “There is one body and one Spirit” (v.4). The one body, as we have already alluded 
to, is the universal church and the body of which Christ is the head (1:23, 2:16, 3:5-6). 
Hoehner reminds us that this is a fresh concept to the audience, “It is not that Gentiles 
become Jews, as in the OT, nor Jews become Gentiles, but that unbelieving Jews and 
Gentiles become one body of believers when they place their faith in the work of Christ 
at Calvary.”’ Second, the Holy Spirit has already taken a prominent theme in the epistle. 
First, it is the Spirit that made access for both Jew and Gentile to the Father (2:16-18). 
Also, it is intentional that body and Spirit are linked here as already it is the Spirit that 


dwells in the body, which is also a Temple. 


“One hope”’ 

The next statement, “Just as also you were called in one hope of your calling,” is 
open to a little more interpretation. It seems that the calling is universal and for all 
believers as they belong to this unity now proclaimed. As Hoenhner points out, the hope 
is something specific, “hope for the believers is not the world’s ‘hope so’ but the absolute 
certainty that God will deliver what he has promised.’’'? It is the Spirit that brings all of 


this together: the body, the hope, and the universal calling. Specifically, what is this 


° Harold W. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Academic, 2002), 514. 


'0 Hoehner, Ephesians, 515. 
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hope? Joseph Exell describes this eschatological hope that carries formation in the 
present: 
We hope for the redemption of the body, and the full perfection of the spirit; and 
as we are already much interested in one another, it is not simply the full 
redemption of our own flesh and blood, and the full perfection of our own 
individual limited spirit, that satisfies us, but we hope for a wise and happy world; 
we hope for a full and abiding joy. We are all called to do good—all called to be 
good; and it is quite certain that we can never be satisfied until individually there 
be a perfect spirit in a harmonious and healthful frame, and socially, also, there be 
a perfect spirit in a harmonious and healthful frame. This is our hope, and it is a 
hope of which we need not be ashamed.!! 
“One Lord” 
Paul turns here to the second person of the Trinity who has made a way for the 
Spirit to bring all people together as one. “By the blood of Christ” they have been 
brought near to God (1:13). This Lord is their peace and their cornerstone according to 
chapter two. According to chapter one, he is the one who has “all things under his feet” 
and is “head over all things for the church” (1:22). Jesus is the Lord who fills the universe 
with his sovereign rule (1:23, 4:10), and who as head has been given to the church (4:15, 
16). There are 20 references to the Lord Jesus Christ in the letter to the Ephesians and is 
the most popular phrase in the epistles. This phrase is both theologically central to the 


gospel message and is also the confessional center of the Christian witness. Unity of the 


body is dependent upon unity in faith in this one Lord. 


"| Exell, J. S., The Biblical Illustrator: Ephesians, (New York, NY: Fleming H. Revell Company), 
365. 
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“One faith” 


This is the faith that is shared by the power of the Spirit in the “one Lord.” It is 
not a set of doctrines and beliefs that is shared without variation but the focused one faith 
and belief in Jesus. As one commentator notes, “one faith and one baptism” are entry 
points to the “one Lord.” The substance of the shared faith is directed to the “one Lord,” 
meaning there is not multiple referents or multiple substances.!* The earliest confession 
of the church, “Jesus is Lord,” is reflected here in the “one faith” that all believers must 
recognize. Simply, one Lord as object of faith also requires shared one faith towards this 
object for unity. Baptism, faith, and Lord all go together but have distinct importance in 


being shared by the community. 


“One baptism” 

This phrase has often been debated, but likely because a modern argument has 
been forced upon the text. Witherington believes this surely refers to water baptism and 
that there is no doubt water baptism was integral to the early faith.!3 Still, others have 
mentioned Spirit baptism even though there is nothing in the text to suggest this. Hoehner 
rightfully suggests a third way to refer to the theological significance of water baptism; 


baptism into the death of Jesus Christ.'* 


2 O’Brien, Peter T., The Letter to the Ephesians. The Pillar New Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1999), 283. 


'3 Witherington, The Letters..., 286. 


'4 Hoehner, Ephesians, 518. 
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“One God and Father of all” 


The climax of the current proclamation of the unity of God is found in the 
familiar terms of “one God” and the familial relationship of “Father.” Much of the debate 
is to if the author here refers to God as the universal Father of all beings or the Father of 
all Christians. The pericope suggests the reference is “Father” over the Church as 
Hoehner argues.!> This is further substantiated considering Paul’s earlier language of 
“adoption to sonship in Jesus Christ” (1:5-6). However, there is reason to consider this a 
universal relationship as Witherington and O’Brien point out due to the immediate 
context of the following verse, “over all and through all and in all.”!° This final statement 
is a conclusion to the prominence of the Father of all but also a conclusion to the unity of 


God proclaimed in these three verses. 


Conclusion: Unity with God 

There is a subtlety to the profound statements that the author is claiming which 
sets the stage for the unity of the “body” and unity of the church. As Fowl describes, 
these verses are packed with significance: 


In 4:5—6 it is particularly striking that Paul asserts that there is only one Lord and 
that there is one God and Father of all. In just a few words Paul lays out the set of 
assertions that provide the conceptual tensions driving later Trinitarian reflection. 
The God of Israel, the God and Father of all, is one. Paul’s assertion about the one 
Lord includes Jesus within the identity of the God of Israel, apparently without 
compromising God’s singularity. The precise ways of parsing this Trinitarian 
logic take some time to develop. The pieces, however, are already laid out in the 
NT and very succinctly so in these verses.!’ 


'S Hoehner, Ephesians, 519. 
'6 Witherington, The Letters..., 287. 


'7 Stephen E. Fowl, Ephesians: A Commentary, ed. C. Clifton Black, M. Eugene Boring, and John 
T. Carroll, 1“ ed (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 134. 
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While it is unwise to read into these verses the later Trinitarian debates and development 
of the doctrine, one can quickly see biblical foundation for those conversations. Here, the 
author is bringing into the “One God” of the Shema from Deuteronomy 6 the second and 
third persons of the Trinity without compromising the Jewish monotheistic belief. 
Furthermore, Paul is basing the unity of the Father, Son, and Spirit as the beginning place 
of the unity of the church. All of the exhortation to be unified and to live out the worthy 
calling provided in Christ begins here. Again Fowl notes, “It is also striking that he 
grounds this discussion of the unity of the church in such Trinitarian terms. As 
anticipated in earlier verses of Ephesians, Paul in 4:3-6 draws Father, Son, and Spirit 
together in ways designed to underwrite the unity of the church.”!® Finally, implied 
within this confession is the thought that unity is not achieved through human effort but 
is received with the Spirit. We will move, as Best points out, “from the stress on unity 
(vv.4-6) to diversity in vv.7-10, but unity returns as the prevailing theme in wv.11-16,” 


but first Paul explains the importance of the headship of Christ over diversity and unity.!” 


Christ the Head of the Body 


” But each of us was given grace according to the measure of Christ’s gift. ° Therefore 
it is said, 

“When he ascended on high he made captivity itself a captive; 

he gave gifts to his people.” 

? (When it says, “He ascended,” what does it mean but that he had also descended into 
the lower parts of the earth? '!° He who descended is the same one who ascended far 
above all the heavens, so that he might fill all things.) |! The gifts he gave were that some 
would be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, '” to 
equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ, ? until all of 


'8 Fowl, Ephesians, 135. 


' E. Best, Ephesians, ICC (London, UK: T&T Clark International, 1998), 375. 
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us come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to maturity, to 


the measure of the full stature of Christ. (Ephesians 4:7-13) 

In the next section, Paul turns to Christ the head of the body and the giver of 
unique gifts to the body. He employs an Old Testament reference from Psalm 68:10 that 
will require some discussion and then describes unique persons given to the body by way 
of spiritual offices intended to help the body mature. There has been much discussion on 
the role of the offices in the body of Christ; here we will focus on the importance of the 


exaltation upon the maturity of the body and the giving of these offices. 


Psalm 68:18 

There are several Old Testament references employed by the author of Ephesians, 
none as complicated as the one found in Ephesians 4:8, a reference to Psalm 68:18.7° 
Ephesians 4:8 (NRSV) 
8 Therefore it is said, 


“When he ascended on high he made captivity itself a captive; 
he gave gifts to his people.” 


Psalm 68:18 (NRSV) 
'8 You ascended the high mount, 
leading captives in your train 
and receiving gifts from people, 
even from those who rebel against the LORD God’s abiding there. 


Immediately there are some obvious differences in the two texts. First, the Old 
Testament text employs the verb, “to receive” (AauBdéva, LXX), and the Ephesians text 


seems to replace that verb with a quite different one, “to give” (5@Kev). Second, there is 


20 Possible OT References: 2:17, 4:8, 4:25, 4:26, 5:31, 6:2-3, 6:9, 6:17 
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a change from the second person “you” in Psalm 68 to the third person pronoun, “he” in 
Ephesians, which has significant implications. There are many questions that arise from 
these differences. Did the New Testament author make a mistake in his remembering the 
OT passage? Is this a translation error? Or is the author employing an appropriation of 
the text to his context, and is this acceptable? 

First, it is important to consider the context of both of the passages and how they 
might relate to one another. We have covered context of Ephesians extensively, but will 
need to consider the employment of this psalm with the commentary of the psalm in the 
subsequent verses (4:9-13). Taylor suggests, “The overarching message of the psalm is 
that God is to be praised as the One whose past acts of deliverance and provision for His 
people give confidence of His continuing care for His people.” Specifically about verse 
18, Taylor writes, “Psalm 68:18 envisions an Israelite King confident in battle because of 
the previously known intervention by the Lord on behalf of His people through the 
Exodus and the Conquest. In a subsequent conflict, a victorious Israelite king then led his 
captives in triumphal procession and received gifts of booty from those who celebrated 
his return.”*! Ephesians 4:8, however, applies these words to the descent and ascension of 
Christ and Christ’s enthronement in relationship to the body and the giving of gifts. 
Rather than the king receiving gifts as in Psalm 68, it is the king that gives the gifts in 


Ephesians 4:8. 


7! Richard A. Taylor, “The Use of Psalm 68:18 in Ephesians 4:8 in Light of the Ancient 
Versions,” Bibliotheca Sacra 148, no. 591 (July 1991): 322-323. 
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There are many possible solutions for this change in wording in Ephesians.” 
Bruce makes a convincing case that Paul could have found inspiration for the Ephesians 
text from a secondary reading, but still leaves room for flexibility: 
The original picture is of a victorious king ascending the mountain of the Lord in 
triumphal procession, attended by a long train of captives, receiving tribute from 
his new subjects (according to the one reading) and bestowing largesse upon the 
crowds which line his processional route (according to the other reading). For 
Paul's present purpose the reading which speaks of the conqueror as giving gifts is 
more appropriate than that which speaks of him as receiving them, but if this 
secondary reading had not been available to him the first would not have been 
unsuitable, the ascended Christ may well be pictured as receiving from His Father 
the gifts which He proceeds to bestow among men. Very reasonably, however, 
Paul selects from the two alternative readings the one which best fits his 
immediate context.”3 
Those that agree with Bruce argue that this is common application of other extrabilbical 
sources and appropriate use from authors. Taylor’s conclusion is most helpful for 
understanding Paul’s possible approach, “Paul must be permitted some latitude in his 
citation. His purpose was not to provide a formal and exact representation of the Old 
Testament phraseology, but rather to expound and apply the passage to the work of Christ 
as Lord of the church. That the apostle used a variant reading of the psalm should not in 
itself be overly surprising.”** The view in mind here is that Paul is proclaiming a 


victorious enthronement that proceeds to the administration of gifts, which will continue 


with clarity in the next few verses. 


2 Taylor, “The Use of Psalm 68:18,” covers a wide variety of possible solutions. These include a 
misquotation of the psalm, Paul just made a mistake. A quotation of an earlier hymn based on psalm 68. 
Translation error. Others propose Paul is quoting from a document that has OT texts roughly collected, or 
Paul is correcting Jewish interpretation and others. Taylor substantiates argument with thorough 
exploration of ancient texts. 


23 FF. Bruce, The Epistle to the Ephesians: A verse-by-Verse Exposition (London, UK: Pickering 
& Inglis, 1961), 82. 


4 Taylor, “The Use of Psalm 68:18”, 336. 
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Descended and Ascended 

? (When it says, “He ascended,” what does it mean but that he had also descended into 
the lower parts of the earth? '!° He who descended is the same one who ascended far 
above all the heavens, so that he might fill all things.) (Ephesians 4:9-10) 

Verses 9-10 develop what Paul is doing with Psalm 68:18, particularly the king 
that has ascended to “fill all things” or “give” the gifts to the body. What is meant here 
specifically by “descended” and “ascended?” 

First, the ascension is quite clear and largely agreed upon by interpreters. Harris 
notes, “virtually all interpreters would agree that Ephesians 4:8 refers to the victorious 
ascent of Christ after His death and resurrection (a topic previously mentioned in 
Ephesians 1:20-23), an event marked by the distribution to the church of the gifts 
described in 4:11.”?° However, there is much debate over the descent and if it is 
subsequent to the ascension or prior.*° Gombis believes that this is a midrash and the 
order is stylistic—even if the order is ascension and then “descended into the lower parts 
of the earth” it is only rhetorical. Thus, Gombis, argues that the descent is to the grave 


and a blow to death itself.’ Early interpretations like that of Chrysostom and 


Ambrosiaster consider the descent to be even deeper than the grave and into hell or in 


25 W.H. Harris II, “The Ascent and Descent of Christ in Ephesians 4:9-10,” Bibliotheca Sacra 
151, no. 602 (April 1994): 200. 


26 For presentation on the many interpretations, Elna Mouton, “Ascended far above all the 
heavens’: Rhetorical functioning of Psalm 68:18 in Ephesians 4:8-10,” HTS Teologiese Studies/ 
Theological Studies 70, no. 1 (2014): 9 pages. 


27 Timothy G. Gombis, The Drama of Ephesians: Participating in the Triumph of God (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2010), 140. 
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conflict with Satan.* A strong argument is made by Harris linking the context and the 
order of phrase as intentional to denote the ascension of Christ in the enthronement post- 
resurrection and then the descent of Christ in the Holy Spirit at Pentecost: 
When did this descent take place relative to the ascent? It was subsequent, and is 
in fact Paul's way of describing what took place at Pentecost and afterwards. 
Christ Himself descended (in the Person of the Holy Spirit) to distribute to His 
church the gifts described in 4:11, thus establishing the vital link between the 
church on earth and Christ exalted "in the heavenlies" as the church's "Head." 
Elsewhere in Ephesians the "filling" of the church is accomplished by Christ 
(1:22-23). Paul prayed on behalf of believers "that Christ dwell in your hearts 
through faith" (3:17). The church is collectively built up into a holy temple as "a 
dwelling of God in the Spirit" (2:22).”? 
The context of the passage is full of imagery of the power of the Spirit to unite the body 
and uphold peace in the church. There is a compelling argument when one considers the 
work of Pentecost to connect the church in intimacy and mission of Christ, alongside 
Paul’s established language that the church is incorporated into the unity of God. 
Regardless of the interpretation of meaning behind the descent and ascent of 
Christ, the outcome still holds true. If Christ has defeated death in his descent and 
climbed Mt. Zion (Psalm 68:18) in the ascension to give gifts; or if Jesus has descended 
to hades itself and defeated Satan before ascension; or if Jesus has done all of these 
things, ascended, and then descended through Pentecost, all solutions give way to a king 
giving gifts to his people and a head of the body supporting the body. The final solution 


is arguably the one to provide the most intriguing and impactful statement of all when it 


comes to mission. 


8 Mark J. Edwards and Thomas C. Oden, Eds, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture, New Testament VIII (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 
155. 


29 Harris, “The Ascent and Descent of Christ in Ephesians 4:9-10,” 213. 
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Gifts 

'! The gifts he gave were that some would be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors and teachers, !? to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up 
the body of Christ, ? until all of us come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to maturity, to the measure of the full stature of Christ. (Ephesians 4:11— 
13) 

The gifts Christ gave were not random spiritual powers but empowerment for 
specific offices of people to help bring the body to maturity. Fowl writes, “Apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are themselves the gifts given by the ascended 
Christ through the Spirit.”3° As previously stated, there is a great deal of work on the role 
of these offices in the mission and ministry of the body of Christ. For the purposes of this 
argument, Christ is bringing maturity together through the gifts to the diverse body, so 
that unity may be achieved. As we will see, these offices play an important role in the 
maturation process, but they are not the central force of this pericope. More attention 


should be paid to the unity of God, the unity of the body, and how they relate to leading 


the maturity of the body. Now, we turn to Paul’s conclusion. 


Living the Truth of the Gospel 
In Paul’s conclusion of this bridge into the second half of the epistle he turns to 
the final instruction and the potential found in obedience by the church. Verse 15, “But 
speaking the truth in love, we must grow up in every way into him who is the head, into 


Christ,” is the climax of Ephesians 4:1-16. In response to the “deceitful teaching” that 


3° Fowl, Ephesians, 140. 


a7 
might blow children, unequipped with the truth, back and forth, Paul encourages the 


church to live out the gospel with each other. 


“Speaking the truth in love” 

This phrase is often reduced to telling the truth to one other but it needs some 
clarification with language and context. The verb, “to speak the truth,” or “to be true” 
appears five times in the LXX (Gen 20:16; 42:16; Prov 21:3; Isa 44:26; Sir 34:4) and is 
the product of four different Hebrew words. Hoehner writes, “It is an ethical term used of 
proving or being true and never with the idea of speaking the truth. The noun has in both 
OT and Greek literature the sense of reality or the real state of affairs.”*! If this is more 
than speaking, though that is included, then it infers a reality of living truth with one 
another. To reinforce this idea, Stott writes, “Literally, it means, ‘truthing (a/étheuontes) 
in love’, and includes the notions of ‘maintaining’, ‘living’ and ‘doing’ the truth.”°? 

What is the truth that is to be the reality of the church? This is an important 
question considering this concluding imperative from Paul. Best believes this to mean 
that they should live out the gospel with each other. As Best points out there is a 
difference in opinion on who the object is of the truth: “The object of the love is not 
stated; it could be directed towards God or Christ (Harless; this hardly seems warranted 
by the context of truthful speech or action), towards the world (Ernst; but the 


predominant orientation of the paraenesis relates to the internal life of the community), or 


towards other believers (the vast majority of commentators).”*? This survey is accurate 


3! Hoehner, Ephesians, 565. 
3? Stott, The Message of Ephesians, 172. 


33 Best, Ephesians, 407. 
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and leads to the conclusion that the force of Paul’s words are still with the community of 
believers to live out the gospel in light of the deceit (v. 14) that surrounds them. Believers 
are to encourage, equip, correct, and support one another with the gospel by the way they 


speak and more importantly by the way they live. 


“Growing into Him” 

The result of the body of Christ living truth with each other is maturity, and not 
just maturity to any end but unto Christ. Strong writes, “This growth is the natural result 
of unity centered upon the intimate relationship with Christ. Christ is the head, the source 
of growth, and the standard of growth.”*4 “Truthing” in love results in the body growing 
into an intimate relationship with Christ--the head, and the one who is enthroned. This is 
not about individuals’ relationships with Christ in a post-modern individualistic sense, 
but much more communal as a necessity. As the head provides guidance, wisdom, 
necessity for the body, so does Christ for the church as he becomes the goal and the 
source of the “truthing” by believers. Furthermore, it is Christ who has joined together 
“every ligament” as he has established his kingdom and given the gifts to the body. Christ 
is the one who ensures that every part is working properly as the one present in the 
“truthing” community. Finally, Christ is the one who has ensured the diverse parts will be 


unified in him. 


34 L Thomas Strong, “An Essential Unity: Ephesians 4:1-16,” The Theological Educator 54 (Fall 
1996): 72-73. 
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Interpretation 


In 4:1-16, Paul anchors teaching containing colossal implications for the body of 
believers. It is as if he decides to pause for a moment to deliver a vision of unity based on 
the opening chapters and to substantiate future directives that will help this vision be 
achieved. Everything before this section and following it might feed the potential and 
direction of chapter four’s unity in God, giftings for the church, and living truth together. 
In grand fashion he has already made clear the scandalous reality that there is a new 
ethnic and a new family in Jesus Christ. The dividing wall between Jew and Gentile has 
been removed in Jesus Christ and this new reality is available only by God’s grace in 
Jesus. Then for every person, it is vital that they live a life “worthy” of this unspeakable 
grace. A worthy life is one that is marked by peace and unity. This is no small task when 
considering the hostility between Jew and Gentile, or the geographic, socio-economic, 
and other differences that exist when a completely different standard of inclusivity is 
proclaimed. Though the task and calling is high, God is also the source of the ability to 
achieve it. 

First, God’s unity becomes the foundation of the unity of the church. Paul’s 
Jewish, monotheistic convictions of the oneness of God is now elaborated with pre- 
Trinitarian language in a subtle and yet revolutionary way. Verses 4-6 bring the church 
up into this unity that is shared by the Father, Son, and Spirit. Ballenger captures this 
clearly, 

One might also say that the writer moves from the immanent trinity to the 

economic trinity, from God as worshipped to God as working, from the question 


of what God means to us to the question of what we mean to God, from believing 
in the Trinity to participating in the Trinity, from the fullness of God to being 
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filled with the fullness of God (3:19), from the mission of God to the mission of 


the church.°> 
This idea of participating in the Trinity is pregnant with meaning and is integral to the 
rest of the epistle, particularly the proceeding verses about maturity of the body. It is 
difficult to not think of texts like Jesus’ prayer in John 17 for his followers, “That they 
may all be one. As you, Father, are in me and I am in you, may they also be in us, so that 
the world may believe that you have sent me” (John 17:21). Paul is boldly proclaiming 
through the Spirit that the body of believers in the world are able to be unified because 
they are able to be in unity with the Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Second, Jesus Christ is the head and the king who in victory distributes gifts to the 
body to achieve the goal. Paul employs an interpretation or a known reading of Psalm 
68:18 to bring about the imagery of the King of Zion on his throne. The Psalms’ 
contextual message of victory is by far more important than understanding exactly why 
or how Paul comes about a change in language from the OT text. The most important 
thing is to understand that Paul is stating Jesus is the enthroned one now which carries 
critical implications for the church in the world. Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection is a 
whole proclamation of God’s war and victory of sin, brokenness, death, and evil in the 
world. Whether Paul has Pentecost in mind with the giving of gifts; or if he is considering 
the descent to be to the gates of hell or just the grave itself, is secondary to the 
importance of the victory. It is the victory that establishes the potential oneness with the 


community of believers and it is in the victory that Jesus is able to support the body 


>> Isam E. Ballenger, “Ephesians 4:1-16,” Interpretation 51, no. 3 (July 1997): 292. 
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towards that goal. The specific gifts of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers are worth considering and many have, however, for purposes here these gifts 
provide contributions to the overall goal of maturity and are not center stage. In other 
words, ecclesiology should not be built based on these gifts, but on the foundation of 
unity and the headship of Christ. 

Finally, it is in response to all of this that the church is to live out the reality of the 
gospel with one another to actively participate in the maturation process. In modern 
usage, Ephesians 4 suffers greatly from simplified and out of context usage in the church 
which can rob the text from its deep truths found here. Another example of this is verse 
15, “But speaking the truth in love, we must grow up in every way in him who is the 
head, into Christ.” Speaking the truth in love is not the often remarked, going to 
someone, sister or stranger, and tell them the truth nicely. No, “speaking the truth in 
love” in this context and in other verses as evident by original language and LXX, is 
more towards living in a reality of the gospel. Most likely, this living reality is primarily 
within the body of Christ and the relationships within the church. Accordingly, it is not 
directed towards believer’s actions towards anyone outside the faith. Ephesians 1-3 goes 
to great lengths to present the gospel that believers are to embody by their speech and 
their actions. There is a two-way relationship here with Christ: 1) if the believers will live 
the gospel truth with one another then they will “grow up into him;” making relationship 
with Jesus the goal of this obedient living. 2) Jesus is the head that makes it possible. The 
gifts are given are for the equipping of the truth to the body, and the head is the one that 
leads the way of truth. It is an ongoing synergetic relationship between the body and the 


head. 
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The goal of the body “truthing” together is maturity. Again maturity can be 


measured in many ways in the context. First, maturity is not being blown around by 
deceitfulness and evil in the world (4:14). Second, maturity is about the unity of the body 
and the mark of peace found in the community living as one. Finally, maturity is clear by 
how the community becomes like Christ in the world. Paul concludes with the clearest 
indicator of this work, love itself. If the body is being built unto the head and is unified, 
then the body will be Christ’s love for the world. While this paranesis is intended for the 
church and the body of believers, it carries with it missional consequences. This work is 
not just for an inward facing church, but this work is intended for the continuation of 
Christ’s work in the world. According to Gombis, Paul is “...advocating truthful 
communal performances, ones that faithfully emulate ‘truth as it is in Jesus.’”>° Living 
the truth with each other will naturally flow into living the truth of the gospel for the 
world and to the world. 

In conclusion, Paul is painting a beautiful and profound picture of what the 
outpouring of the gospel is to mean for those that are in Christ. Paul envisions a diverse 
collection of parts that when brought together actually make a unity that isn’t possible 
without each other. The foundation for this maturity and unity is founded in the unity of 
God. The unity of the Father, Son, and Spirit envelops the church and continues the 
mission in the world. The responsibility of the believers and the churches that find 
themselves on the receiving end of this epistle? Live worthy lives, “truthing” with each 


other, for each other, and for the world. 


3° Gombis, The Drama of Ephesians, 151. 
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Application 


Ephesians 4:1-16 has profound and deep implications for the modern-day believer 
and church. This pericope presents an extremely theological and doctrinal statement for 
the church living in the world. To begin with language about the Trinity and our 
relationship to the Trinitarian God introduces many themes for the church to consider. 
Participating in the Trinity carries rhetoric about identity, mission, ecclesiology, and 
every aspect of the actions of the church. A modern-day church or a smaller community 
within a church must consider the extent to which they are unified with each other and 
with God. Similarly, the community must consider the efficacy of Christ being the head 
of their body. Is Jesus Christ the enthroned one over individuals within the group and is 
Christ the enthroned one over the community as a whole? 

I believe “truthing” the gospel in love is the lynch pin of the whole text for any 
modern-day Christian community. We are forced to consider how we are living isolated 
from one another or helping to “spur on one another toward love and good deeds” 
(Hebrews 10:24). If maturation and communal intimacy with Christ (and thereby 
participation in the Trinity) is the goal, then living the truth of the gospel in peace and 
unity is the means. 

Currently, the landscape in the church and the world is unprecedentedly affected 
by COVID-19, an extremely infectious disease that has spread across the globe in only a 
couple of months. This flu-like disease is deadly and the rate of infection has caused 
churches to close their doors, barring any gathering of people over ten. Often, crises can 
have a profound positive impact in the church by naturally bringing people together. This 


particular crisis is forcing people to be apart. Even under these dire circumstances, the 
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body of Christ is called to community and called to truth. Now churches are scrambling 
to make modes of online worship available and, perhaps more importantly, gather 
virtually to encourage the truth of the gospel over each other. Ephesians 4 promises 
maturity if the body will come under the head, receive the gifts, and live truth with one 
another, no matter the circumstances. This is the work of the preacher and the church to 


apply Paul’s transcendent proclamation. 


Conclusion 

This presentation of Ephesians 4:1-6 clearly provides groundwork for 
understanding the importance of church community living in close relationship with each 
other. The force of Paul’s writing in this pericope is for the maturity of the body 
submitting to the headship of Christ and growing up into Christ. If the primary role for 
the church in response to all that Paul is stating in the letter about the grace of Jesus and 
the work of the Spirit, is to live out the “worthy” calling of “truthing” with one another, 
then, the question for the modern church is; what are the means for this to take place? 
There is no doubt many possible solutions for such community living out the truth of the 
gospel with one another. Within the church you will find many formal and informal 
iterations of such community. 

The Class Meeting provides one of these means and, in fact, is built around the 
very idea we find in Ephesians 4. Through this mode of discipleship individuals are to 
meet consistently with each other during which they are to confess sin, profess faith, and 
pray for one another. In this project, classes will meet every week with a high standard of 


attendance and participation. During the meeting, individuals are asked to answer 
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questions about the work of God in their life and invite classmates to interact by asking 
them questions. Through sharing, questions, reflection, and prayer, the group is focusing 
on the gospel in action in their lives. Along these lines, the Class Meeting could be a 
means to maturity of the body of Christ helping people to submit to Christ, discern the 


gifts of Christ, and become like Christ in the communal sense that Paul is intending. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


‘Doubtless’, said old Izaak Walton, ‘God could have made a better fruit than the 
strawberry, but doubtless God never did.’ Perhaps some better scheme than the class 
meeting could have been devised for the development of spiritual life, but nothing better 
has been devised, and nothing better is in sight.! 

The Wesleyan movement, from the beginning, has held together the fundamental 
importance of the power of God at work in the people of God alongside the necessary 
task of discipleship. Methodist society structures were fundamental discipleship 
mechanisms for John Wesley and the early leaders of Methodism. The success of the 
Methodist societies are partially attributable to practical needs for community when 
leaders are spread out geographically and few in number. However, much of the society’s 
significance lay within Wesley’s view of sanctification and the efficacy of societies, 
classes, and bands to promote social holiness. 

A threefold structure of discipleship was central to the original Methodist 
movement. Societies were the more general gathering of people, roughly equivalent to 
our churches. Wesley organized societies based on location and for the purpose of 
preaching and Bible teaching, but Wesley desired greater accountability and consistency 


among these followers. At the most intense level of accountability were bands that 


' Charles L. Goodell, The Drillmaster of Methodism (New York, NY: Eaton & Mains, 1902), 50. 
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consisted of 5 to 10 members of the same sex to confess sin and pray together. Inspired 
by Moravian influences and Wesley’s own spiritual formation, bands existed from the 
beginning of the Wesleyan movement. When societies formed, the core of the 
participants were in bands. Additionally, there became a special accountability group, 
called select bands, reserved for individuals that had experienced full freedom from sin 
(later Wesley would define this as those experiencing Christian perfection).? Between the 
societies and bands were classes consisting of 10 to 12 people with diversity in age, sex, 
marital status, social standing, and spiritual development. The class meeting is the focus 
of this project. 

Social holiness is a central concept in Wesley’s theology and one that is central to 
all Methodist discipleship structures, classes included. In his instructional Advice to a 
People Called Methodist, Wesley describes Methodists as those who: 

profess to pursue...holiness of heart and life, inward and outward conformity in 

all things to the revealed will of God; who place religion in an uniform 

resemblance of the great Object of it; in a steady imitation of him they worship in 

all his inimitable perfections; more particularly in justice, mercy, and truth, or 

universal love filling the heart and governing the life. 


For Wesley, holiness was the promise of God and the goal of life. However, this pursuit 


of holiness was not an individual one. In his preface to the 1739 Hymns and Sacred 


> Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 2°‘ ed. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2013), 114-115. For discussion of evolution of Wesley from Moravian view of justification and 
sanctification. Moravian theology held that to be Christian is to have full assurance of faith and full 
freedom from sin. Wesley began to sense a different experience of faith along the lines of degrees of faith 
in sanctification. This led to Wesley allowing for those in bands to carry some residual doubts and to the 
select bands for those that have experienced that greater work of grace bringing full assurance and freedom 
from sin. See discussion on bands, pgs 114-115. 


3 John Wesley, Advice to the People Called Methodists, § 2, in Rupert E. Davies, ed., The 
Methodist Societies: History, Nature, and Design, The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John Wesley 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1976), 9:123. All subsequent references to the Bicentennial Edition of Wesley’s 
Works will be cited as Works, Bicentennial. 
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Poems, Wesley writes about the necessity of Christians being in communion with one 
another for the sake of holiness: “Directly opposite to this is the gospel of Christ. Solitary 
religion is not to be found there. ‘Holy solitaries’ is a phrase no more consistent with the 
gospel than holy adulterers. The gospel of Christ knows of no religion, but social; no 
holiness but social holiness.”* All discipleship structures of the movement would be 
conceived with this in mind. 

This historical survey aims to examine the early class meeting in support of a 
doctoral project about modern class meetings. The project considers the importance of 
the class leader for new classes and aims to gauge the best way to both train and support 
class leaders. This paper examines the general history and purpose of the class meeting 
and the role of the leader to embody the values of the Methodist movement for class 
participants. Research material for these topics will rely on prominent modern works as 
well as primary sources and eyewitness accounts of the class meeting. 

The paper opens with a general presentation of the class meeting and the shifting 
purpose of the structure over time. It then narrows its focus to the class leader, 
considering official accounts of leader formation and expectations, as well as personal 
testimony pertaining to leaders. Finally, the paper explores the potential implications of 


these historical resources for a project on modern class meetings and leaders. 


4 John Wesley, Preface, 5, in Thomas Jackson, ed., 1739 Hymns and Sacred Poems, The Works 
of John Wesley (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958), 14:321. All subsequent references 
to the Jackson Edition of Wesley’s Works will be cited as Works, Jackson. 
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History and Purpose of The Class Meeting 


Though class meetings would soon become a required and central aspect of the 
Methodist movement, it was ironically the last of the threefold structures to arrive. From 
the beginning, societies and bands were formed from the fresh converts in preaching and 
evangelistic movements of Wesley, Whitfield, and other preachers. Bands provided a 
more intentional locale for serious disciples. Divided by sex and held to strict rules of 
accountability, bands provided a place for deep inquiry of the state of the soul. The first 
bands under John Wesley’s care likely arose in Savannah under Moravian influence and 
then made their way into the early Fetter Lane Society led by Wesley and Peter Bohler.° 

By the early 1740s, myriad factors contributed to the beginnings of the class 
meeting. Wesley began to sense that as people were added to their number, it was 
increasingly difficult to “watch over each other,” and “soon found some who did not ‘live 
the gospel.’ As he came to see the importance of relational accountability in his own 
life and in those coming to faith through the movement, he sought ways to establish 
people in different gatherings, lest they, “grew cold, and gave way to the sins which had 
long easily beset them.” In 1741, purges took place in both London and Bristol societies 
for members guilty of “disorderly walking” and not meeting the standards found in the 


general rules for each society.® 


> Davies, Introduction, §lIIL, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:9. 


® John Wesley, A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, § 11.1, in Works, Bicentennial, 
9:260. 


7 Wesley, A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, 4 11.1, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:260. 


8 Davies, Introduction, §lIIL, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:11. 
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To understand the expectations of these societies it is important to see Wesley’s 
standards that he published and according to which he stringently led each community. In 
The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United Societies, Wesley emphasizes the 
importance of beginning a society with people seeking a deeper understanding of the 
faith and defining them as a company of men “having the form, and seeking the power of 
godliness.” This form of godliness would be then worked out in classes and bands with 
specific rules. 

Wesley goes on to say, “There is only one condition previously required in those 
who desire admission into these societies, ‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come, to be 
saved from their sins’.” He continues, “But whatever this is really fixed in the soul it will 
be shown by its fruits. It is therefore expected of all who continue therein that they should 
continue to evidence their desire of salvation,” by: 

1) Doing no harm and avoiding evil (including taking the Lord’s name in vain, 
breaking the Sabbath, participating in drunkenness, fighting, buying or selling 
uncustomed goods, giving/taking on usury, participating in uncharitable 
conversation, not treating others as you would like to be treated, etc.) 

2) Doing good “by being in every kind merciful after their power, as they have 
opportunity doing good of every possible sort and as far as is possible to all men.” 

3) Attending upon all the ordinances of God (including public worship, ministry of 
the Word, Supper of the Lord, corporate and private prayer, studying scriptures, 
and fasting) 

The document concludes with a warning: 

If there be any among us who observe them not, who habitually break any one of 

them, let it be made known unto them who watch over that soul, as they that must 

give account. We will admonish him of the error of his ways. We will bear with 


him for a season. But if then he repent not, he hath no more place among us. We 
have delivered our own souls.’ 


° Wesley, General Rules and Rules of the Band Societies, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:69. I have 
abridged and rearranged part of the rules for space and to be concise. The rules for class leaders are omitted 
for now and will be covered in a later section. 
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Driven by the desire for high levels of accountability and a growing number of 


people who would call themselves Methodists, Wesley continued to consider practical 
ways to watch over one another. One of these methods was to further divide persons into 
small groups called bands and, later, class meetings. 

In February 1742, there were more practical motivations for classes, including the 
need to gather money from society members in Bristol to pay down building debt. 
Wesley shares about the practical impetus of the class meeting: 

I was talking with several of the society in Bristol concerning the means of paying 

debts there, when one stood up and said, ‘Let every member of the society give a 

penny a week till all are paid.” Another answered, ‘But many of them are poor, 

and cannot afford to do it.’ ‘Then’, said he, ‘put eleven of the poorest with me, 
and if they can give anything, well. I will call on them weekly, and if they can 
give nothing, I will give for them as well as for myself. And each of you, call on 
eleven of your neighbors weekly; receive what they give, and make up what is 
wanting. ’!° 
Wesley quickly saw that this was the method that they had unknowingly been searching 
for to answer some of practical and ecclesiological deficiencies and “...the importance of 
these groups soon superseded their original design.”!' The groups would be called classes 
and the person responsible for collecting a penny from each person would be the class 
leader. In addition to collecting money, the leaders now had the opportunity to check in 
on each person’s spiritual journey. Within two months of the Bristol classes, London’s 


Foundry Society was also organized into classes. These classes soon became the norm 


from Bristol to London and beyond in all established societies. 


'0 Wesley, .A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, § 11.3, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:260. 


"| Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 130. 
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Wesley records another practical shift in the meeting when leaders found that it 
was ineffective to meet weekly with each of the class participants at their individual 
homes. Sometimes leaders found homes, workplaces, or family members that thought 
little of such inquiries. Often there was simply too much ground for leaders to cover. The 
next move was to bring all members of the class together at the same time for the 
collection of monies, inquiries to the state of each person’s soul, and the opportunity for 
prayer and encouragement. Wesley shares the significant impact of this progression: 


It can scarce be conceived what advantages have been reaped from this little 
prudential regulation. Many now happily experienced that Christian fellowship of 
which they had not so much as an idea before. They began to ‘bear one another’s 
burdens’, and ‘naturally’ to ‘care for each other’. As they had daily a more 
intimate acquaintance with, so they had a more endeared affection for each other. 
And ‘speaking the truth in love, they grew up into him in all things which is the 
head, even Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and 
compacted but that which every joint supplied, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, increased unto the edifying itself in love.'* 


Class meetings likely varied from society to society and in England as opposed to 
the North American movement that would follow. But from the genesis of the gatherings, 
their purpose was to join together disciples for the work of holiness. David Lowes 
Watson, a leading scholar on the early Methodist class meeting, describes this purpose, 


If we seek to tradition the class meeting, however, then its significance emerges 
primarily with regard to its purpose—that the members were enjoined to watch 
over one another in love, lest they should make shipwreck of their faith. God’s 
grace thereby moved through their lives and made a distinctive impact on their 
social context; but only because they were first of all obedient in their 
discipleship, the occasion and the dynamic of which was the relationship with 
God which they sought to maintain through the mutual accountability of their 
weekly meetings. !? 


Wesley, .A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, § 11.6, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:262. 


'3 David Lowes Watson, The Early Methodist Class Meeting: Its Origins and Significance, 
(Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 1985), 144. 
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Among members, then, the class meeting was integral in ensuring obedience to the rules 
laid out by Wesley. They provided encouragement to face the trials of life and gave 
cohesive momentum to societies, thereby enabling the whole community to strive for the 
same thing: holiness. This is a lofty goal for a small group and a high bar to meet for 
individuals, even with co-laborers on the journey. That is why the class leader was of the 


utmost importance. 


Historical Formation of the Class Leader 
In the 1798 Doctrines and Disciplines, American Methodist leaders Francis 
Asbury and Thomas Coke expressed the central role of the class leader, not only to 
classes or societies, but to the whole movement: 
The office is of vast consequence. The revival of the work of God does perhaps 
depend as much upon the whole body of leaders, as it does upon the whole body 
of preachers. We have almost constantly observed, that when a leader is dull or 
careless or inactive—when he has not abilities or zeal sufficient to reprove with 
courage though with gentleness, and to press a present salvation upon the hearts 
of the sincere, the class is, in general, languid: but, on the contrary, when the 
leader is much alive to God and faithful in his office, the class is also, in general, 
lively and spiritual.'4 
What began as a practical organizational strategy became the lynchpin of British and 
American Methodism, and the class leader was the critical element. There was much 
responsibility thrust on class leaders, and so the office became a seminary of sorts for lay 


preachers and future clergy.!> The oversight and enforcement of the general rules were 


the foundation of the leader’s task: 


'4 Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, The Doctrines and Disciplines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America: With Explanatory Notes by Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, (Philadelphia, PA: 
Printed by Henry Tuckniss, sold by John Dickins, 1798), 136. 


'S Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, The Doctrines and Disciplines,137. 
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1) To see each person in his class once a week at the least; in order: 


a. To receive what they are willing to give toward the relief of the poor; 
b. To inquire how their souls prosper; 
c. To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require. 
2) To meet the Minister and the stewards of the Society once a week, in order: 
a. To pay into the stewards what they received of their several classes in 
the week preceding; 
To show their account of what each person has contributed; 
c. To inform the Minister of any that are sick, or of any that walk 
disorderly and will not be reproved.!® 
These are in addition to the broad oversight of the general rules, mentioned earlier, for 
each person in their care. Weekly, leaders would meet with the preacher assigned to the 
society (or more infrequent itinerant preachers) to ensure accountability and oversight. 
Subsequently, Wesley established high levels of accountability for those preachers to 
safeguard the method of discipleship from the top down. For example, Wesley concludes 
a letter to one of his preachers, John King, as follows: “If any of the class-leaders teaches 
strange doctrine, he can have no more place among us. Only lovingly admonish him 
first.”!7 
The selection of class leaders was critical considering the high mark of 
responsibility. What Wesley looked for in leaders “was a combination of disciplinary and 
spiritual discernment, so that the fellowship in the classes would be a means of growing 
discipleship.”’!® This combination of disciplinarian and spiritual discernment is specific 


and critical. As a disciplinary, they are responsible for understanding the best way to lead 


people deeper in their faith as one who sets standards and enforces them. As a spiritual 


'6 Wesley, General Rules and Rules of the Band Societies, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:70. 


'7 John Wesley, The Letters of Rev. John Wesley, ed. John Telford, Standard Edition, 8 vols. 
(London, UK: Epworth Press, 1931), 8:20. 


'8 Watson, The Early Class Meeting, 101. 
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leader, they must look below the surface of a person’s explanation for faith or struggles 
and discern remedies and next steps in their journey of faith. When you expand this labor 
to over 12 persons in their care, it becomes readily apparent how much is asked of a 
leader. 

Writing about the early role of the class leader, Thomas Martin provides an 
example of how all of this might look, describing 12 individuals’ possible answers to the 
ponderings of “how their soul prospers?” Each response is different in depth, struggle, 
victory, or serious moral failure. Some are shallow and some are incredibly deep. For all 
twelve, a different and unique response from the leader is required that includes rebuke, 
encouragement, scripture, advice, or prayer. In response to this exercise Martin writes: 

Hence arises the importance of the station in which a leader is placed. His duties 

are arduous, and his responsibility great: not only is it necessary that he should 

have a deep experience of God’s mercies to his own soul, but that he should have 

a fervent love for the souls of others, and an extensive knowledge of the workings 

of the heart, of the wiles of the wicked one, and of the word of God.!? 

Even this did not include the leader’s task to facilitate and encourage this type of 
interaction between members. It appears leaders helped to establish society 
accountability, but were not the only ones to deliver it. Class participants were also 
expected to engage with one another in a similar fashion, and if this did not naturally 
occur, the leader then expedited the process. 


The best account of this experience from a class leader comes from Joseph 


Nighingale’s Portraiture of Methodism. Nightingale’s presentation is an interesting 


'° This is an excerpt of Thomas Martin quoted by Watson, The Early Methodist Class Meeting, 
115. The excerpt is from Thomas Martin, Thoughts on the Nature and Advantages of Class-Meeting, and 
can be found in The Wesleyan Methodist Association Magazine 4 (1841), 123-126. 
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perspective, in part because, as David L. Watson points out, he would later be 
unsympathetic to the Methodist movement.”° Nightingale writes: 


A class-meeting, at present, consists of an indefinite number of persons, generally 
from twelve to twenty; though sometimes fewer even than twelve. This meeting is 
designed for the spiritual advantage of members only, or of those that are desirous 
of becoming such. It is composed either of persons of both sexes, of men only, or 
of the fair sex. In the two first cases, the leader is always a brother, in the last 
case, the leader is chosen out of the sisterhood. These meetings are generally 
holden at private houses, and commence at eight in the evening. The leader 
having opened the service by singing and prayer, all the members sit down, and 
he then relates to them his own experience during the preceding week. His joys, 
and his sorrows; his hopes and his fears; his conflicts with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; his fightings without and his fears within; his dread of hell, or his 
hope of heaven; his pious longing and secret prayers for the prosperity of the 
church at large, and for those his brothers and sisters in class particular. This 
experience is generally concluded with some such language as the following: -- 
“After all, my dear brethren, I still find a determination in my own soul to press 
forward for the mark of the prize of my high calling of God in Christ Jesus. He is 
still precious. His word is an ointment poured forth. After all my short-comings— 
my doubts and anxieties—my wanderings, weakness, and weariness, his spirit 
still whispers to my heart—‘Thou art black but comely. Open thy mouth wide and 
I will fill it. Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe, or to a young hart, 
upon the mountains of spices!’ so I still may say to my sweet Jesus— 

‘T hold thee with trembling hand, 

And will not let thee go.’ 

After some such harangue as this, the leader proceeds to inquire into the 
state of every soul present; saying, “Well sister, or well brother, how do you find 
the state of your soul this evening?” The member then proceeds, without rising, to 
unbosom his or her mind to the leader; not, as has often been said, by particular 
confession, but by a general recapitulation of what has passed in the mind during 
the week. Such advice, correction, reproof, and consolation, is then given, as the 
state of the case may require; so the leader passes on to the next, and the next, 
until everyone has received a portion of meat in due season. 

After this, the leader, or some other on whom he may be pleased to call, 
give out a stanza or two of a hymn, which being sung, standing, they proceed with 
prayer; when such thanksgivings, deprecations, or petitions, are poured forth as 
the different experiences may have suggested. 

Any one is at liberty to exercise the gift of prayer, and no strangers being 
present, a freer vent is given to the effusions of the mind and the soft meltings of 
the soul, than is usual at a public prayer-meeting. Those who are still unconverted, 
or who labour in the pangs of the new birth, lay their unhappy case before God; 
and in the most pressing manner, beseech the merciful Jehovah then to pity 


20 Watson, The Early Class Meeting, 95. 
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them—at least to lend a willing ear to their complaints—to bow the heavens of his 
love and come down—to open the bowels of divine compassion towards them— 
to look upon the bleeding wounds of his suffering Son; and to pardon all their sins 
upon the consideration of his merits. 

Those who are groaning for full redemption—who seek to have their robes 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb—who will not be comforted 
until the last remains of sin are removed from their hearts, and God declares that 
they “are all fair, that their [sic] is no spot in them,” are more than commonly 
solicitous that the Holy Ghost would come and dwell in their souls without rival 
and that the enemies they had seen that day they should see no more for ever. 

For the careless, the formal, and the lukewarm, the most earnest prayers 
are put up, lest the Almighty, in disgust, should “spue them out of his mouth.” 

As singing forms a considerable portion of the service at a class meeting, I 
must give you one or two specimens of their hymns... They are poured forth in the 
most soft, soothing, languishing, and melting strains that music is capable of; and 
music, you know, has charms to soothe a savage breast. 

The leader having closed the meeting, in the usual manner, by benediction, 
proceeds to call over the names of every member present; and to collect what they 
are disposed to give towards the support of the work of God. The usual sum is one 
penny each; but some, who can afford it, pay two-pence, three-pence, or even six- 
pence, as they may be able, or willing. These several sums are entered on the 
class-paper: a sheet being provided for that purpose, rules and divided into 
columns and squares for every separate account; the leader himself always 
contributing his proper share.”! 


For the next 125 years Methodism would continue to promote and encourage this 
structure as central to the movement. There are many examples of prominent figures 
encouraging either a return to the roots of this form of discipleship, or else spurring on 
the classes. Almost all attribute success to the leader of the class and assign blame when 
the dynamic between the leader and class is lost. Consider the following examples. 

In 1903 a third-generation class leader, Charles L. Goodell, published a treatise on 
the importance of the class leader. In this work, The Drillmaster of Methodism, Goodell 


establishes a high order for the leader, 


21 Joseph Nightingale, 4 Portraiture of Methodism: Being An Impartial View of the Rise, 
Progress, Doctrines, Discipline, and Manners of the Wesleyan Methodists. In a Series of Letters, Addressed 
to a Lady, (London, UK: For Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 1807), 181-189. The abridged excerpt here 
used is the same used in Watson, The Early Methodist Class Meeting, 95-97. 
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Next to the pastor, and hardly second in point of importance, stands the leader. 
The great problem of the class meeting centers in him. The faithful leader whose 
zeal is according to knowledge and whose heart is tender will be likely to have a 
large class. The securing of such leaders is the prerogative and duty of the pastor, 
but he can- not make them such. Only hearts given up to Christ in glad and 
complete surrender, to spend and to be spent in the service of humanity, can 
measure up to the high and holy place in which the class leader must walk. If the 
class is failing to do its work there should be great heart-searching on the part of 
the leader. He must remember that it is not enough to have an honest purpose to 
help the class. Elsewhere we shall speak of his need for preparation. Let him 
never forget that he must have something to offer that is worth while if he expects 
his members to come eagerly to their meeting place. He cannot drag them there 
by publicly complaining against them or by privately scourging them. It is the 
duty of the leader as shepherd to serve each member of his flock to the extent of 
his ability.’ 


Even in 1903, in American Methodism, the class leader is still asked to be what was 
originally inspired by Wesley. Goodell then expands on what is required for a successful 
leader to include prayer, preparation, tact, timeliness in beginning and finishing a class, 
specifics for caring for those absent from the meeting, along with other instructions.” 
Peter Cartwright, a famous and successful American Methodist preacher and 
evangelist, wrote extensively of the class meeting in his autobiography. Of the 
importance of the future of meetings and their leaders he writes: 
May the time never come when class meetings shall be laid aside in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or when these class meetings, or an attendance on them, shall 
cease to be a test of membership among us! I beg and beseech class-leaders to be 
punctual in attending their classes, and if any of their members stay away from 
any cause, hunt them up, find out the cause of their absence, pray with them and 
urge them to the all-important duty of regularly attending class meeting. Much, 
very much, depends on faithful and religious class-leaders; and how will the 


unfaithful class-leader stand in the judgment of the great day, when by his neglect 
many of his members will have backslidden, and will be finally lost?74 


22 Goodell, The Drillmaster of Methodism, 53. 
3 Goodell, The Drillmaster of Methodism, 52-85. 


4 Peter Cartwright, An Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, ed. W.P Strickland (Cincinnati, OH: 
Cranston and Curts, 1920), 520. 
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Cartwright understood the historical importance of the class leader for the movement and 
the necessity of these leaders to trained and devoted. 

To gain a better understanding of the evolution of the class meeting in America 
Methodism, there is substantial writings about New York Societies. From 1766 to 1832 
New York City saw first a society and later a network of churches.”> The class leaders in 
the New York society were persons who had a call to ministry, were committed to the 
class for a long period of time, served in other leadership positions, and “in conjunction 
with the stationed preacher(s), personally admonished errant members and took part in 
trial proceedings against those who refused to amend their behavior.””° Even by this 
point, nearly a century after the first class meeting, the job description for the class leader 
remains detailed and weighty. 

The 20" century saw the decline of the class meeting due to many factors. Charles 
White argues the success of Methodism led to the greater inability to provide consistency 
in class leader selection and accountability. Over nearly two centuries the progression 
from Wesley’s own painstaking methods for choosing every leader carefully to the multi- 
national Methodist movement, it became extremely difficult to institutionalize the 
method for choosing and training class leaders in a manner consistent with the 
movement’s roots. The varying size of classes also became a factor, with different classes 


having groups of 12 and others, for various reasons, having groups as large as 75.”’ With 


2 Philip F. Hardt, “Lay Shepherds of the Flock: The Class Leader in Early New York City 
Methodism,” Methodist History 38, no. 2 (January 2000): 104. 


°6 Hardt, “Lay Shepherds of the Flock,” 104-105. 


27 Charles E. White, “The Decline of the Class Meeting,” Methodist History 40, no. 4 (July 2002): 
207-209. 
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larger classes and discrepancies in leader abilities, things began to deteriorate. Other 
factors included changes in clergy structure, social class changes, and, later, the desire for 
less accountability and more privacy from class members. The circuit-rider itinerancy of 
clergy shifted towards professional and permanent pastors on location, which had a direct 
impact on the position of the class leader. With pastors at each church, the expectation 
and the authority of the class leader lessened. Religious accountability was increasingly 
looked upon with suspicion, and leading classes with high standards became more 
difficult in modern contexts. Finally, experiential religious pursuits replaced that of the 
discipline of the early class meeting.”* Submission to the structure and a class leader was 
becoming archaic, replaced by subjective religious experiences. David L. Watson’s 
extensive work with the history of class meetings helps to show the rise and fall of the 
early role of leaders in class meetings.”? 

There is little doubt that much was expected of the class leader in the early 
movement of Methodism. These expectations carried into the 20" century until, for 
reasons cited above, the class leader lost authority and the ability to shepherd as 
originally intended. Thus, it is most helpful to consider the early role of leaders in class 
meetings. 

The early class leader was envisioned as one who could provide lay leadership to 
gather money from society members and look in on the state of their Christian faith. 


Given the state of Wesley’s expectations of discipline, this position quickly became 


28 Watson, The Early Methodist Class Meeting, 145-148. 


2° Watson, The Early Methodist Class Meeting, 145-148. Watson here provides a summation of 
some of his interpretations of the decline in the meeting. 
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viewed as one of “sub-pastors” who met with participants weekly.°° When the class 
meeting became a requirement for entry into a society, the leader’s authority grew as they 
now had the responsibility to make recommendations on individuals to the local 
preacher.?! 

To match that authority, much was required spiritually of the leaders. They were 
to be working out their own salvation and leading the way in “fleeing the wrath that is to 
come.” Their formation took place in regular leader meetings with Wesley, their society 
preacher, or other leaders. In these meetings they were interviewed about the state of their 
own soul and that of all of the members in their class.** Required skills for shepherding 
the class included leading as a loving disciplinarian to help persons stay committed as 
well as push past worldly influences and the monotony of life. Additionally, class leaders 
were expected to be gifted with spiritual discernment, so that they could prayerfully 
admonish or encourage as needed. 

Next, class leaders were expected to be devoutly committed. In many cases, this 
was a lifelong calling or until a person was encouraged to a new role as a preacher. 
Weekly, leaders prepared for each meeting by spending time in prayer, attending to their 
own soul, and visiting the sick or those absent from gatherings. This commitment is 
significant when juxtaposed with what is normally asked of leaders in modern churches. 
Rather than serving for some amount of time, class leaders were living out more of a 


calling in the way that clergy might understand their role. 


3° Hardt, “Lay Shepherds of the Flock,” 107. 
3! David Lowes Watson, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual 
Accountability (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 1998), 53. 


3? Wesley, A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, § 11.12, in Works, Bicentennial, 
9:263-264. 
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Finally, these leaders were gatekeepers for the movement. While there is plenty of 
modern debate about the high bar set by Wesley and early Methodists to be included in 
societies, there is no doubt that the leader was the primary source of accountability. To a 
large extent, leaders discerned individuals’ commitment to the Christian life and granted 


their access to society membership or their exclusion from the movement. 


Conclusion 

The class meeting clearly provides a means of accountability for those on a shared 
journey of discipleship. However, as Andrew Thompson argues, the class meeting is 
oriented to something greater than shared accountability. Thompson puts it succinctly, 
“The class meeting was not just a means for facilitating mutual accountability; it was also 
a communal means of grace whereby men and women came to experience the reality of 
sanctification and the myriad levels of transformation that it entailed.”*> In other words, 
the class meeting becomes an avenue through which God’s grace is at work in the 
journey of sanctification. Thompson continues, “It is, instead, the substance of an 
interactive communal practice by a people joined together for the mutual benefit of fruits 
that are both internal to their common activity and impossible to receive outside of that 
activity.”>4 Thus, the class meeting provides something unique to the believer that cannot 


be wholly found without the form of religion characteristic of the meeting. If this is the 


33 Andrew C. Thompson, “To Stir Them Up to Believe, Love, Obey’—Soteriological Dimensions 
of the Class Meeting in Early Methodism,” Methodist History 48, no. 3 (April 2010): 168. Thompson’s 
article engaging David L. Watson’s The Early Class Meeting, arguing that Watson does not go far enough 
in presenting these meetings as greater than simply an opportunity for accountability. Thompson draws on 
more eyewitness accounts and testimonies of “new births” within the class meeting to argue that there is 
something more profound to the mode and method of the class meeting. He also appropriately frames this 
argument within Wesleyan soteriology. 


34 Thompson, “To Stir Them Up, ”, 169. 
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case, then for the purposes of this paper, the question remains, “What are the implications 
for the modern role of class leader?” 

Simply put, the class leader is responsible for “facilitating sanctification.”*> To be 
clear, they are not the agent of sanctification, which is of course God. However, the class 
leader is the officiant of this particular means of grace. The co-participants do have a role 
to play, but the leader is an essential component of this work of grace in the lives of 
Methodist participants. Along these lines, Andrew Thompson shares a comment and 
quote from an early class meeting participant about the importance of the leader, “This 
account is echoed in an anonymous letter from 1790, clearly written with a close 
experience of the class meeting, as he describes the pastoral role of the class leader. 
Though he does not neglect to comment on the disciplinary function of the classes, he 
also adds: 

‘Whilst he has all the Bowels of a Father towards his people, every sentence he 

utters, eether [sic] in prayer or Counsel, Reproof, or Exhortation, should have a 

tendency to draw his people to a present Sense of the divine Presence—an 

immediate Application of Soul to the Father thro’ the Son--& an entire dedication 
of their all to Him.”*° 


The class leader’s role in the roots of Methodism was more than simply some small 


group facilitator or teacher. The class leader was an officiant of a means of grace. 


35 Thompson, “To Stir Them Up,” 174. 


3° Thompson, “To Stir Them Up,” 174, sharing an excerpt from a manuscript as quoted in Leslie 
F. Church, The Early Methodist People (London: Epworth Press, 1948), 164. Thompson notes, in footnote 
(54), that he is not sure that this text has been published anywhere else. 
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Modern-Day Class Leader Project 


A great deal of work and encouragement has developed toward a return to the 
class meeting found in early Methodism.*’ David Lowes Watson’s Class Leaders: 
Recovering a Tradition is the most prominent modern work on this move to class meeting 
and class leaders. Watson provides an excellent historical survey of the class leader and 
then he makes suggestions for how the United Methodist Church might move forward. 
Watson believes that the Western church is not ready for any kind of accountability that 
is similar to the early Methodist movement. In particular Watson says the dependency on 
Sunday school, modern American church goers do not desire accountability, and other 
historical factors make it unproductive to start with class meetings.** Instead, he proposes 
to establish the office of the class leader as a priority and a precursor to the meetings. 
Watson is right that leaders must be conditioned and trained to overcome some of the 
challenges in the modern church, but the class leader is not the same office without the 
class meeting. Furthermore, these obstacles should not stand in the way from beginning 
class meetings if they are deemed that important to the early movement and a current 
return to Methodist roots. 

Many churches and leaders are seeing the necessity for transformational 
discipleship groups in their communities. Currently, churches are filled with 


informational communities that appease a Western consumerist approach to religious 


37 David Lowes Watson leads the way in modern work on the class meeting in The Early 
Methodist Class Meeting. Additionally, David L. Watson has published a modern approach to class 
meeting in his work, Covenant Discipleship: Christian Formation through Mutual Accountability. Also see 
Kevin M. Watson, The Class Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group Experience. 
Kevin Watson here gives a modern presentation of the class meeting and a model to begin them. We will 
engage with this work in the project. 


38 David Lowes Watson, Class Leaders: Recovering a Tradition, (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers, 1998), xvii-xx. 
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experience, but offer little spiritual formation. That deficiency has led to a resurgence in 
historical practices like the class meeting. This project assumes a return to Wesleyan 
class meetings as a fitting development in contemporary Methodist churches and argues 
that it is so in my current context. However, this historical survey raises some important 
questions for the project: What is essential about early class meetings and the leader’s 
responsibility? Should a modern leader be considered as a “‘sub-pastor” that is 
accountable for the sanctification of class participants? If so, to what extent should we 
match the stringency of the early structure? What qualities should the modern class leader 
possess? And finally, how does the church train and equip these leaders to lead their own 
classes? 

While satisfying all of these questions now is not possible, a few observations are 
important. First, the modern-day class leader must exhibit a pursuit of Christ and holiness 
of heart. These persons may not be perfected, but they ought to be “pressing after 
perfection; to exercise their every grace, and improve every talent they had received.’*” 
They must understand they have a role to play in working out their salvation (2 Tim. 3:5), 
and in other’s. Too often we are settling for any warm body that is willing. This means 
the bar is low for leadership. While this may be fine for running a soundboard in worship 
tech booth on Sundays, it will not work for class leaders. It is not in the DNA of 
Methodism to have low standards for leaders or followers. 

Second, leaders must be willing to submit to accountability with other leaders and 
the pastor, and to hold their class participants accountable. As Wesley responded to 


complaints of leaders not being up to the task, he admitted culpability, but also provided 


3°? Wesley, A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:270. 
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a possible remedy. “It may be hoped, they will all be better than they are, both by 


experience and observation, and by the advices given them by the minister every Tuesday 
night, and the prayer (then in particular) offered up for them.”*° The quality of 
accountability is what should be debated, not the existence of it. Leaders should continue 
to meet with a pastor and each other for encouragement in the journey and to testify of 
their own spiritual growth. And pastors must help class meeting leaders continue in their 
sanctification journey. 

Third, training is needed for class leaders in a modern context. Unfortunately, 
history tells us that the best leader training is class participation, and many of our 
churches do not have classes built into ministry models. Kevin Watson’s The Class 
Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group Experience has proven to 
be a successful tool in building groups from the ground up in my context. However, my 
church’s first class leaders were definitely learning as they go.*! In a modern context, the 
challenges a leader faces are very different from the beginnings of Methodism. First, 
people struggle to see any sign of God’s work in their daily life, much less talk to anyone 
about it. Second, people have been formed in an informational world to chase the answers 
from experts instead of walking the journey of salvation themselves. Third, there is a 
need to help participants learn again the work of the Spirit in this means of grace. 
Because of these influences, it is difficult for new modern-day classes to break through 


shallow, experiential advice-giving. New classes require a reforming of the individuals so 


40 Wesley, A Plain Account of the People called Methodists, in Works, Bicentennial, 9:263-264. 


41 As of the writing of this paper, I have led the start up of 14 new class meetings using Kevin 
Watson’s book as a foundational tool. We have also launched three new groups by training leaders from 
within a prior class meeting. 
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that persons learn to shift from advice-giving to asking questions and acknowledging the 
work of the Spirit in each’s life. Potential leaders have been conditioned by all of these 
factors. So training is needed to break them free and then to help others do the same. 

In many modern Wesleyan circles, it is not debated that class meetings bring a 
benefit to our churches. But we must continue to debate how to do the class meeting well. 
We must think through the efficacy of the general rules for our context, the pattern of 
replication for the class meeting structure, and the place of the class leader in the 
meeting. Contextualizing the historic expectations of the class leader into today’s terms 
and context is challenging. But one thing we see from historic Methodism is that the 
leader’s role is central to the proper method for the class meeting. If the class is still a 
means of grace, then the leader of the class must still be seen as vital for officiating this 


means. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


From “a brand plucked from the fire” to his Aldersgate experience and the 
ministry formed beyond these moments, John Wesley is a unique reformer in that his life 
has been well-documented. Both from the writing of his own hand and from those that 
have studied Wesley over the years, the layman and the scholar can observe the 
development of Wesley’s thought over time. Specifically, Wesley’s doctrine of 
sanctification held deep conviction in the heart of this reformer and shaped the movement 
led by him. The primary concern for Wesley in much of his writing and preaching was 
focused on bringing language to the work of grace to call and save the individual. 
Moreover, Wesley’s soteriology is practical, intrinsically connected, and deeply 
scriptural. For these reasons, one cannot easily compartmentalize a single aspect of 
salvation without considering the whole. 

This theological survey aims to examine Wesley’s teaching of sanctification as a 
part of his soteriological system to form the foundation of a project focused on modern- 
day Wesleyan class meetings. Class meetings proved to be central to the early Methodist 
movement and were a foundational method for positioning people to walk in social 
holiness. Sanctification, then, is the theological doctrine associated with God’s grace at 
work in the method of the class meeting. This paper will seek to give a theological 


account of the transformation of persons in the class meeting. The project will train and 
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equip modern class leaders to guide persons in the class meeting. It is part of the 
hypothesis of this project that leaders in the church are uneducated in the doctrine of 
sanctification, which results in a deficient urgency for leading others through class 
meetings. 

The paper opens with a general overview on Wesley’s soteriology and the 
distinctions of God’s grace working through the way of salvation in an individual’s life. 
It then narrows its focus to the doctrine of sanctification, in particular the “front door” of 
regeneration and the goal of entire sanctification. Finally, the paper explores how the 
theological foundations of this doctrine can equip and guide training for modern class 


leaders. 


Wesley’s Soteriology 
To begin it is vital to understand that Wesley never intended to create a purely 
systematic theology, that is to say a theology that is removed from pastoral practicality. 
In his book The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace, Kenneth 
Collins accurately describes this tension: 


...current scholarship suggests that Wesley’s practical divinity is clearly a viable 
way of doing theology in its orientation to the mission of the church, in its 
attentiveness to the realization of scriptural truth, and in its service to the poor and 
so when Outler made the claim many years ago that Wesley was “the most 
important Anglican theologian in his century,” we must not mistake this claim for 
the assertion that Wesley was a systematic theologian or that he had attempted to 
synthesize all human knowledge and to demonstrate its unity in Christ in a 
thoroughgoing way. On the contrary, Wesley’s practical divinity, fleshed out in a 
very Anglican way in sermons, liturgy, prayers, creeds, occasional pieces, 
journals, and letters had a decidedly soteriological, rather than epistemological, 
orientation.! 


' Kenneth J. Collins, The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace, (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 3. 
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Though studying Wesleyan soteriology systematically might create some deficiencies, it 
is still critical to clarify some basic terms and setting the Wesleyan doctrine of 
sanctification in its broader theological context. 
In “The Scripture Way of Salvation,” Wesley describes salvation as not just a 
future existence for those that profess faith in Christ, but a present reality: 
It is not a blessing which lies on the other side death; or, as we usually speak, in 
the other world. The very words of the text itself put this beyond all question: "Ye 
are saved." It is not something at a distance: it is a present thing; a blessing which, 
through the free mercy of God, ye are now in possession of. Nay, the words may 
be rendered, and that with equal propriety, "Ye have been saved": so that the 
salvation which is here spoken of might be extended to the entire work of God, 
from the first dawning of grace in the soul, till it is consummated in glory.” 
Here, Wesley includes everything from the free gift of “preventing grace” that works in 
the individual’s life so that they might even know of God and his love all the way 
through the love of God that fully consummates the work of grace in final restoration in 
glory. Salvation, then, is a broad work — the entire work of God. 
But Wesley sometimes makes distinctions in his soteriology. For example, in 
“The New Birth,” he describes salvation in two main parts, justification and new birth: 
If any doctrines within the whole compass of Christianity may be properly termed 
fundamental they are doubtless these two—the doctrine of justification, and that 
of the new birth: the former relating to that great work which God does for us, in 


forgiving our sins; the latter to the great work which God does in us, in renewing 
our fallen nature.* 


? John Wesley, Sermon 43, “The Scripture Way of Salvation,” 3, in Sermons II, ed. Albert C. 
Outler, vol. 3 of The Bicentennial Edition of the Works of John Wesley (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1976- ), 155. All subsequent references to the Bicentennial Edition of Wesley’s Works will be cited as 
Works, Bicentennial. 


3 Wesley, Sermon 45, “The New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:186. 
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This distinction is important, especially for Wesley, who often confused justification and 
sanctification leading up to the crucial year of 1738. The front door of the mature 
Wesley’s soteriology is regeneration and justification of the individual. Thus, justification 


is the proper place to begin this survey. 


Justification by Faith 
Justification is the act of love done for us externally by God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps Wesley’s most mature and concise definition can be found in his sermon, 
Scripture Way of Salvation: 
Justification is another word for pardon. It is the forgiveness of all our sins; and, 
what is necessarily implied therein, our acceptance with God. The price whereby 
this hath been procured for us (commonly termed “the meritorious cause of our 
justification”’), is the blood and righteousness of Christ; or, to express it a little 
more clearly, all that Christ hath done and suffered for us, till He “poured out His 
soul for the transgressors.” The immediate effects of justification are, the peace of 
God, a “peace that passeth all understanding,” and a “rejoicing in hope of the 
glory of God” “with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
Wesley did not reach this clear definition until working through much tension from 
surrounding influences. To understand his view on justification it is helpful to survey 
these influences and thereby find what he refers to above as “the forgiveness of all our 
sins; and what is necessarily implied therein.” 
In the beginning of his own faith, Wesley’s soteriology was strongly influenced 
and then formed in divergence from several mentors and colleagues. First, justification by 


faith and the assurance of faith takes shape with Peter Bohler and the Moravians but 


eventually separates to emphasize an experiential difference in being justified by sins and 


4 Wesley, Sermon 43, “Scripture Way of Salvation,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:162. 
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receiving all that is promised in justification. Bohler believed a degree of doubt was 
indication of a lack of saving faith. Wesley’s doctrine of justification of faith was also 
shaped by the delineation from Calvinist teaching. He went to great lengths to hold 
together the free grace of God and the personal work of repentance that was enabled by 
that free grace.° In many ways Wesley begins to form his doctrine by what it was not as 
much as what it was. Stemming from some of the confusion Wesley experienced early 
on, he had a helpful litany of what justification was not. Wesley writes that it is neither 
“,.simply belief in the existence of God, nor the practice of moral virtue, nor an assent to 
all that the Scriptures contain, nor the knowledge that Jesus is the Son of God, the Christ, 
nor even the faith of the apostles.”’ This litany helps to establish some of the ways that 
his contemporaries defined the doctrine with deficiencies and the ways some hearers 
might misinterpret Wesley’s preaching. So then, what is justification? 

Kenneth Collins helpfully presents Wesley’s doctrine in three ways. First, “the 
faith through which salvation is received is, first of all, ‘faith in Christ—Christ, and God 
through Christ, are the proper object of it.””’ What is important here is the distinction of 
faith in God through the redemptive death and resurrection of Jesus. This is a defining 
characteristic that separates the believer from the nonbeliever. 

Second, justifying faith “...is different from that of a devil in that ‘it is not barely 


a speculative, rational thing, a cold, lifeless assent, a train of ideas in the head; but also a 


> Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People Called Methodists, 2" ed. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2013), 114-115 


® Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 160-164. 
7 Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 166. 


8 Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 167. 
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disposition of the heart.’”’ Justification, according to Wesley, is both an activity of the 


intellect and of the heart. This is a critical detail of the doctrine of justification 
considering even modern abuses to the understanding of “faith” and “belief.””!° 
Third, Collins describes justifying faith as “...going beyond that of the apostles 
while Christ was on earth, in that ‘it acknowledges the necessity and merit of his death, 
and the power of his resurrection.”””'! The apostles’ faith came even to the point of 
confessional statements of Jesus’ messiahship and yet there was still something missing 
from their full picture. Here, Wesley stresses the importance of the belief in the primacy 
and efficacy of the death of Christ to redeem humanity from death and the restoration of 
humanity in his resurrection. He describes the necessary components of faith as: 
Not only an assent to the whole gospel of Christ, but also a full reliance on the 
blood of Christ, a trust in the merits of his life, death, and resurrection; a 
recumbency upon him as our atonement and our life, as a given for us, and living 
in us. It is a sure confidence which a man hath in God, that through the merits of 
Christ his sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the favour of God.!” 
Collins clarifies by describing Wesley’s development of this point to include “assent and 
trust” in Christ.'> The example of the disciples makes a distinction between general faith 


in Jesus before the cross and resurrection and salvific belief and trust in the efficacy of 


Christ’s death and resurrection afterwards. This distinction is helpful today as the bar for 


° Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 167. 


'0 See, for instance, the scholarship of Matthew Bates, and others to recapture what was originally 
meant by pistis (faith) in scripture. It is a problem in western context to reduce this down to a mental 
decision or intellectual assent whereas Bates helps to show that a better translation of pistis is believing 
loyalty or allegiance. Matthew Bates, Salvation by Allegiance Alone: Rethinking Faith, Works, and the 
Gospel of Jesus the King, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing), 2017. 


"| Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 167. 
” Wesley, Sermon 1, “Salvation by Faith,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:121. 


'3 Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 168. 
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faith in Christ has been lowered in the hopes of reaching more, thereby robbing grace of 
the power of a saving disposition towards all Christ has accomplished. 

Furthermore, Wesley went to great lengths to teach and adhere to sola fide. “This 
[faith] alone is sufficient for justification. Everyone that believes is justified, whatever 
else he has or has not.”!* Still stronger, he later writes, “I believe justification by faith 
alone, as much as I believe there is a God.”!> Much of this tension and the need for 
Wesley to repeatedly defend and define this doctrine was due to the influence of 
Moravian “quietist” and Lutheran Reformed overtones challenging justification from two 
angles.'!° Randy Maddox helpfully delineates Wesley’s tension here, “he strongly rejected 
any suggestion that faith was simply God believing through us, insisting that while faith 
was a gift of God we must put it to work.”!’ Thus, Wesley stood with the reformers in 
declaring that justification is by faith alone and is the free gift of God, but this gift 
requires an active receiving from the individual. He also insists that, in the moment of 
justification, something simultaneous and yet distinct takes place in the life of the 


justified: regeneration. 


'4 Wesley, Sermon 43, “The Scripture Way of Salvation,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:162. 


'S John Wesley, “Some Remarks on ‘A Defence of the Preface to the Edinburgh Edition of 
Aspasio Vindicated,” in The Work of John Wesley, ed. Thomas Jackson (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1958), 10:349. All subsequent references to the Jackson Edition of Wesley’s Works will 
be cited as Works, Jackson. 


'6 See Maddox for a helpful discussion of these influences. The Quietists believed that persons had 
absolutely no role to play before justification and needed to wait God’s action in total passivity. In contrast 
Wesley believed in repentance and discipline prior to justification. The Lutherans pressed this from a 
unique perspective but similar result, highlighting the elect and God alone working for the believer. Both 
reducing the responsibility of the individual to a place too minimal for Wesley. Randy L. Maddox, 
Responsible Grace: John Wesley’s Practical Theology, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 149. 


'7 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 149. 
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Regeneration 

At the same time the sinner is justified, Wesley also believed the sinner to be born 
again or regenerated. He makes the distinction clearly in his sermon “The New Birth”: 

If any doctrines within the whole compass of Christianity may be properly termed 

fundamental they are doubtless these two—the doctrine of justification, and that 

of the new birth: the former relating to that great work which God does for us, in 
forgiving our sins; the latter to the great work which God does in us, in renewing 
our fallen nature. In order of time neither of these is before the other. In the 
moment we are justified by the grace of God through the redemption that is in 

Jesus we are also ‘born of the Spirit’; but in order of thinking, as it is termed, 

justification precedes the new birth. We first conceive his wrath to be turned 

away, and then his Spirit to work in our hearts.'® 
In regeneration, the Spirit brings to life the sinner by joining them to the resurrection of 
Christ. This is the beginning of the work of sanctification. How so? 

Regeneration brings forth fruit of new life. Wesley notes that scripture does not 
provide a definition of the new life, but it does provide characteristic marks of the new 
birth, namely faith, hope, and love.'? Faith is more than an assent to divine truth. It is a 
change in disposition. This is the work of new life in the individual. Importantly, faith is 
a work of God that brings power over sin. Wesley writes, “...an immediate and constant 
fruit of this faith whereby we are born of God, a fruit which can in no wise be separated 


from it, no, not for an hour, is power over sin: power over outward sin of every kind; ever 


every evil word and work; for wheresoever the blood of Christ is thus applied it ‘purgeth 


'8 Wesley, Sermon 45, “The New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:186. 


'° Wesley, Sermon 18, “The Marks of the New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:416. 
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the conscience from dead works.”””° This is a distinguishing characteristic of new life and 
one that leads to order and peace in the life of the individual.*! 

The second mark of the new birth is hope. When God brings new life, the Holy 
Spirit witnesses to the adoption of the one born anew. Wesley interprets scripture to 
imply, 

...the testimony of our own spirit or conscience that we walk ‘in simplicity and 

godly sincerity’; but, secondly and chiefly, the testimony of the Spirit of God, 

‘bearing witness with’, or to, ‘our spirit, that we are the children of God; and if 

children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.’ 
Wesley interprets the promises of scripture to present a future inheritance for the children 
of God and this inheritance brings an in-breaking of hope now. Hope that even when life 
is darkest, the children of God have the deposit of God’s Spirit within them, and the 
testimony of God’s Spirit that they share in the inheritance of Christ. This hope is not 
conceived of philosophically or by some purely rational assent, but “...with St. Paul he 
confesses the natural person cannot apprehend the things of God (1 Cor. 2:14).”?3 
Additionally, the Spirit brings hope that declares adoption and brings joy. 

Finally, regeneration births love in the heart of the individual. Wesley joins Paul 


again in describing love as the “greatest of all.’ Wesley describes this as “the love of God 


shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto them.””4 Love 


20 Wesley, “The Marks of the New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:416. 
21 Wesley, “The Marks of the New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:416. 
2 Wesley, “The Marks of the New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:418. 


3 Ralph Del Colle, “John Wesley’s Doctrine of Grace in Light of the Christian Tradition,” 
International Journal of Systematic Theology 4, no. 2 (July 2002): 178. 


4 Wesley, “The Marks of the New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 1:420. 
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establishes a permanent two-way highway between the convert and Jesus. The love of 
Christ abounds while Christ’s love is received more and more. Obedience and love of 
neighbor are the natural outpouring of the new life. 

By now it should be clear that regeneration is more than an external change. 
Collins emphasizes this point, “Wesley maintains that such a conversion is not simply 
outward but is inward as well—a change from unholy tempers or dispositions to holy 
ones, from pride to humility, from passionateness to meekness, from peevishness and 
discontent to patience and resignation.” Now, it is worth noting that Wesley expressed 
clear distinction from new birth and entire sanctification. The completion of this 
transformation is not found in this doctrine, for Wesley feared in conflating the two 
neither would be understood. Maddox takes this further to argue that a mature Wesley 
came to “emphasize that there was a crucial degree of regeneration prior to the New 
Birth: the universal nascent regenerating effect of Prevenient Grace.”*° What Maddox is 
drawing on here seems to be the practicality of Wesley’s via salutis that often times blurs 
the ability of having a clean ordo salutis. While nuanced, both Collins and Maddox agree 
in the necessary distinction of this doctrine in the via salutis and the definition of the 
doctrine by Wesley. 

The marks of regeneration are signals Wesley sees in scripture of the new life of 
those who have been justified and are now experiencing the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Wesley clearly deemed it responsible that persons understood the comprehensive and 


nuanced work of grace for us and in us. Since justification (and regeneration) are the 


5 Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 202-203. 


26 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 159. 
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doorway and threshold of a life in Christ, then Wesley thought preachers and all 


Methodists should understand it. What is beyond the threshold? Let’s turn now to the 


doctrine of sanctification. 


Sanctification 
The person that is justified and born again in new life, instantaneously, has taken 
the first step into the sanctifying work of God’s grace. Frequently, sanctification is 
flattened to understand the work of God’s grace in us, however, when pressed too far the 
profundity of this doctrine is lost. Sanctification is all about God’s love in the life of the 
believer, but developing a theology around what this means is important. In A Theology 
of Love: The Dynamic of Wesleyanism, Mildred Wynkoop develops the depth of 
Wesley’s exploration of this work of grace for the moral relevance in the individual’s 
life: 
This conviction colors every aspect of its theology and becomes the ground for its 
whole gamut of emphasis. This is actually not a departure basically from the 
mainstream of Christian teaching but a uniting of its various elements into a 
systematic whole. In Wesleyanism, sanctification is both an imputation and an 
impartation. It has in it elements of crisis and process. It is both a separation and a 
uniting, a cleansing and a discipleship. It is objective and subjective. It is a 
theology and it is personal experience, theory and life. And yet it is a unit of 
experience and a unifying experience.”’ 
According to Wynkoop, Wesleyan sanctification is a reciprocal construct that, when 


reduced to something flat and linear, misses the fullness of God’s grace at work in the 


individual and that person’s participation in this grace. 


27 Wynkoop, A Theology of Love, Loc 5245. 
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Wesley went to great lengths to preach and teach about the substance of 
sanctification. Two examples from “On Working Out Our Own Salvation” and “The New 
Birth,” respectively, to provide a brief overview: 


By justification we are saved from the guilt of sin, and restored to the favor of 
God; by sanctification we are saved from the power and root of sin, and restored 
to the image of God. All experience, as well as Scripture, show this salvation to 
be both instantaneous and gradual. It begins the moment we are justified, in the 
holy, humble, gentle, patient love of God and man. It gradually increases from 
that moment, as a grain of mustard-seed, which, at first, is the least of all seed, but 
afterwards puts forth large branches, and becomes a great tree; till, in another 
instant, the heart is cleansed from all sin, and filled with pure love to God and 
man. But even that love increases more and more, till we “grow up in all things 
into Him that is our Head;” till we attain “the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.””° 


When we are born again, then our sanctification, our inward and outward 
holiness, begins; and thenceforward we are gradually to “grow up in Him who is 
our Head.” This expression of the Apostle admirably illustrates ... the analogy 
between natural and spiritual things. A child is born of a woman in a moment, or 
at least in a very short time: Afterward he gradually and slowly grows, till he 
attains to the stature of a man. In like manner, a child is born of God in a short 
time, if not in a moment. But it is by slow degrees that he afterwards grows up to 
the measure of the full stature of Christ. The same relation, therefore, which there 
is between our natural birth and our growth, there is also between our new birth 
and our sanctification.”? 


Here, Wesley roots these doctrines firmly in the teaching of scripture. “The New Birth” is 
based on the conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus proclaiming the necessity of 
new birth for those in Christ. Wesley, then, compares the growth of the newborn child to 
that of a Christian growing in sanctifying grace (John 3). Both sermons illustrate the 
gradual movement of holiness in the believer’s life. It is important to note some 


similarities here. These sermons imply sanctification to be an imparting of grace that is 


8 Wesley, Sermon 85, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Works, Bicentennial, 3: 205. 


2° Wesley, “The New Birth,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:199. 
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mostly dependent on God. A child and a seed grow, not by unilateral choice, but as a 
result of a natural process: the child, because they are alive, grows. And the seed being 
planted in the soil also grows. Unless they are deprived of their natural sustenance, they 
will grow. Similarly, the spiritual journey for those in sanctification is the expected 
experience of those born again. However, it is mostly dependent on God because the 
believer has a role to play in the cultivation of holiness which is developed by Wesley in 
other places. 

Secondly, both sermons reference Ephesians 4 and the desired maturity of the 
believer to “...attain the whole measure of the fullness of Christ.’”°° Sanctification is 
about growing in maturity and holiness which is directly related to the degree in which 
one’s life is hidden in Christ. That is, the gradual work of sanctification has a telos, which 
will be discussed in depth when considering Christian perfection. 

Alongside this gift of grace, is the necessity for individuals to engage with this 
sanctifying journey. In “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Wesley preaches from the 
words of the apostle Paul in Philippians, stating that the Christian is to continue to 
““’..work out your salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who is at work in you, 
enabling you both to will and to work for his good pleasure” (Philippians 2:12-13 
NRSV). Wesley says that “fear and trembling” is to not be understood literally, but 
instead to communicate the necessity of being focused on Christ and being diligent in 
obedience.*! This is where Wesley’s analogies of the child and the seed grow 


complicated. Is sanctification a free gift of God’s grace? Or does this free gift of grace 


3° See Biblical Foundation paper for in-depth exploration of Ephesians 4 and relation to the 
discipleship journey. 


31 Wesley, Sermon 85, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Works, Bicentennial, 3: 206. 
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require something from the individual? For Wesley, and according to Paul, it is only 
God’s gift that enables the participation in sanctification. 

However, participation is necessary, as displayed in Wesley’s practical 
application of sanctification in the life of the believer. As the seed deprived of nutrients 
dies, so the believer deprived of participation withers. Wesley’s understanding of the 


‘ 


means of grace become vital here: “...by means of grace’ I understand outward signs, 
words, or actions ordained of God, and appointed for this end — to be the ordinary 
channels whereby he might convey to men preventing, justifying, and sanctifying 
grace.”*? Important for every part of the salvific journey, the means of grace are 
particularly important to that joining of self to God’s love at work within you through 
sanctification. In the same sermon Wesley specifies what is meant by these means: 

The chief of these means are prayer, whether in secret or with the great 

congregation; searching the Scriptures (which implies reading, hearing, and 

meditating thereon) and receiving the Lord’s Supper, eating bread and drinking 
wine in remembrance of him and these we believe to be ordained of God as the 
ordinary channels of conveying his grace to the souls of men.*? 

Wesley’s theology always moves to the practical implications for persons. He was 
very attentive to the circumstances that accompany sanctification. This attention is 
evident in decades of Wesley watching, learning, and listening to the people he 
ministered to. What is significant about his doctrine of sanctification is the 


acknowledgement that this journey of grace is not a once and done experience. It is a 


synthesis of the love of God and the participation of the individual in this love. 


3? Wesley, Sermon 16, “The Means of Grace,” Works, Bicentennial, 1: 381. 


33 Wesley, Sermon 16, “The Means of Grace,” Works, Bicentennial, 1: 381. 
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Participation in sanctification, according to Wesley, contains three ongoing 
elements in the life of the believer: repentance, faith, and responsibility.*4 This 
framework from Mildred Wynkoop is especially helpful as class meeting participation 
becomes more in focus because repentance, faith, and responsibility are critical to success 
of participants in a class. Repentance is a requirement in justification and a lifestyle in 
sanctification: “Hatred of sin is to be a permanent element of our Christian lives. We do 
not graduate from this. The whole weight of moral life rests on this.”*> Repentance is not 
a one-time event leading into an automatic sanctification. Wesley goes to great lengths to 
establish the necessity of repentance in the life of the believer through conviction of sin 
that remains even after justification: 

With this conviction of sin remaining in our hearts there is joined a clear 

conviction of the sin remaining in our lives, still cleaving to all our words and 

actions. In the best of these we now discern a mixture of evil either in the spirit, 
the matter, or the manner of them; something that could not endure the righteous 
judgement of God, were he ‘extreme to mark what is done amiss’. Where we least 
suspected it we find a taint of pride of self-will, of unbelief or idolatry; so that we 
are now more ashamed of our best duties than formerly our worst sins. ... One 
thing more is implied in this repentance, namely, a conviction of our helplessness, 
or our utter inability to think one good thought, or to form one good desire; and 
much more to speak one word aright, or to perform one good action but through 
his free, almighty grace, first preventing us, and then accompanying us every 
moment.*° 

Repentance, then, is the primary joining and yielding to this gift of sanctifying grace. It is 


a stance of humility and self-awareness that paves the ways for the person to embrace the 


gradual work of love born in the believer. 


34 Wynkoop, A Theology of Love, Loc 5912. 
35 Wynkoop, A Theology of Love, Loc 5912. Emphasis is the author’s. 


36 Wesley, Sermon 43, “The Scripture Way of Salvation,” Works, Bicentennial, 2:165-166. 
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If repentance is a movement from obstacles of grace, faith is a movement deeper 
into God. These two aspects of the Christian experience — repentance and faith — are both 
foundational, for life in Christ and are “...essential to moral integrity always, everywhere 
in time and possibly in eternity.”>’ Faith is a direction of love for God and for others that 
is continual and dynamic. 

Finally, responsibility holds everything together in the experience of 
sanctification. Wynkoop explains: “Justification involves the individual in responsibility” 
and “faith is not quite faith until it is also obedience.’’** In Christ’s death, justification and 
new birth is possible, which allows for obedience by the believer. Not only is sin defeated 
and repulsive, but the ability to say yes to God is made possible. However, this possibility 
still requires the doing. The life of sanctification works through the life of the individual 
in dynamic and fluid ways, but according to Wesleyanism it must involve these three 


elements. 


Christian Perfection 

The doctrine of Christian perfection or entire sanctification is both a 
distinguishing and controversial piece of Wesley’s theology. Wesley was clear that if we 
can be forgiven from sin, then we can surely be set free from sin. Willful sin need not be 
a requirement of the Christian journey. An exploration of sanctification would be 


incomplete without a brief survey of Wesley’s understanding of this doctrine. 


37 Wynkoop, A Theology of Love, Loc 5933. 
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Explaining this doctrine scripturally, Wesley wrote, “By that perfection, to which 


St. Paul directs [us] to go on, (Heb. 6:1,) I understand neither more nor less, than what St. 
John terms “perfect love’ (1 John 4:18;) and our Lord, ‘loving the Lord our God with all 
our heart, mind, and soul, and strength.’”>? Time and again Wesley based theological and 
pastoral teaching in the foundation of scripture. If these promises were found in the Word 
of God, then surely they had to be promises that would be fulfilled. Still, the doctrine is 
prone to misunderstanding. Even Wesley would have to explain and defend it during his 
ministry.*° 
A first objection was to the word “perfect” itself by many dissenters who believed 
by definition it should only be ascribed to God. However, Wesley’s usage of the word 
indicates another definition: 
He was especially familiar with the ante-Nicene writers who wrote in Greek. 
They used the New Testament Greek word teleiosis (“perfect”), which is not 
static, in contrast to the static Latin term perfectus. Teleiosis is a dynamic term 
that implies continuing growth and ongoing movement toward an ever-greater 
maturity. In this light, a small growing apple in the month of June can be 
described as a “perfect’’ apple—even if in the following months it will become 
increasingly mature and perfect. Because many in Wesley’s day understood the 
term perfect in its Latin meaning rather than in its Greek meaning, we can 
understand how Wesley’s theological opponents and even some of his followers 
could have easily misunderstood him. The perfection that Wesley taught was not 


a stationary or completed perfection. It was a relative perfection—a perfection of 
love that leads to ever greater and greater degrees of holiness.*! 


3° Wesley, “Remarks on: Mr. Hill’s Review,” Works, Jackson, 10:407. 


40 John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection: as believed and taught by the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley from the year 1725 to the year 1777, (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press, 1966). A 
Plain Account is Wesley’s full treatment and defense of the doctrine of entire sanctification. 


4! Kenneth C. Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice: The Standard Sermons in Modern 
English, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2003), Vol III, 124-125. 
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Initially the problem is etymology and a misunderstanding of the intention of scripture 
when using the word perfection. Also, Wesley applies relative and temporal aspects to 
perfection that brings nuance and depth. Now, Christian perfection is not the greatest 
version a person could possibly be, but instead it is a person with the greatest potential of 
God’s love in the heart at that given time. This does not exclude a future experience of 
perfection that is more mature and deeper. 

Another objection to Wesley’s doctrine was in relation to sin. Protestant reformers 
categorized sin as anything short of God’s perfection, but Wesley found this to be too 
broad to be helpful. In relation to Christian perfection, he has in mind the eradication of 
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the “willful transgression of a known law of God.’’** Though unintentional sin or sins of 


ignorance requires Christ’s atonement, Wesley did not consider these sins to be “sin 


properly so called.’ 


The heart of sanctification and Christian perfection is about the love of God ruling 
and reigning throughout the entire life of the Christian. Randy Maddox describes 
Wesley’s application of love in entire sanctification: 


It is important to note that love is not only said to be present, it is ruling. God’s 
love is shed abroad in the lives of all Christians, awakening their responsive love 
for God and others. But this love is weak, sporadic, and offset by contrary 
affections in new believers. In the lives of the entirely sanctified Wesley 
maintained that it rules “to the point that there is no mixture of any contrary 
affections—all is peace and harmony.’”** 


” Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice, 125. 
3 Kinghorn, John Wesley on Christian Practice, 125. 


44 Randy L. Maddox, Responsible Grace: John Wesley’s Practical Theology, (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1994), 187. 
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In summary, Wesley is describing the mature Christian’s walk in love that chooses only 
obedience to God and love for other people. If Wesley is right that entire sanctification is 
“..the grand depositum which God has lodged with the people called Methodists; and for 
the sake of propagating this chiefly He appeared to have raised us up,” it is a shame that 


so many have been lost in its objections. 


Conclusion 

God’s free gift of salvation through faith in justification is not an arrival point but 
a launching point of new life in Christ. There is a real change that takes place in 
regeneration, leading to the first step of God’s grace working in the person in 
sanctification. The work of God’s grace in sanctification is complex and thorough, 
working gradually over the life of the believer but also in moments of crisis. However it 
works, sanctifying grace is a gift of God transforming the heart and mind of the believer 
and simultaneously enabling the person to pursue God. The Christian life participates in 
the salvific work of God by removing obstacles to grace and appropriating grace through 
the disciplines and the means of grace. Repentance, faith, and responsibility are 
characteristics of the Christian “working out their salvation” through sanctifying grace. 

Sin is not a requirement in the life of Christians. If God’s grace can forgive 
humanity of sins, it can also set humanity free from sin. The scriptural mandates of 
holiness and perfection, according to Wesley, are promises that it can be done. These 


must be more than just hopeful aspirations, but also a telos for the Christian journey. 


45 John Wesley, Letter to Robert C. Brackenbury (September 15, 1970), Letters, ed. Thomas 
Jackson, vol 13 of The Works of John Wesley (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958), 
13:9. 
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Sanctification and Christian perfection are central distinguishing features of 
Wesleyan theology and they provide the foundation for the discipline of early 
Methodists. Wesley’s teaching on the means of grace and the individual’s responsibility 
in the Christian journey is a natural outpouring of his doctrine of sanctification. Collins 
illuminates this point: 

What is distinctive about Methodist spirituality, however is its remorseless 

emphasis on scriptural holiness and on the need for human beings to take control 

of their spiritual destinies, not as passive respondents to the iron will of God, but 
as active agents in “working out our own salvation,” or what one scholar has aptly 
called “responsible grace.”*° 

This pursuit of holiness is not about earning by merit but by discovery and exploration of 


the depths of the Christian’s inheritance given in Christ. This is the work to appropriate 


the grace of Christ in all aspects of life. 


Modern-Day Class Leader Project 

Historically, the class meeting provided a location and opportunity for Methodists 
to gather and “work out their own salvation” (Philippians 2:12). In the early Methodist 
movement, it was primarily the classes that provoked salvific transformation of lives. 
This theological survey of Wesleyan sanctification (as a part of the ordo salutis) provides 
a framework for understanding the importance of these gatherings. As many current 
Methodist churches are exploring a retrieval of class meetings, it is vital that churches 
and leaders consider again their Wesleyan theology. At the heart of Wesley’s structure of 
class meeting is an unwavering commitment to the gift of grace in justification, the new 


birth, sanctification, and the calling of entire sanctification. If Andrew Thompson is right 


46 Collins, The Theology of John Wesley, 254. 
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that “...the class meeting was not just a means for facilitating mutual accountability; it 
was also a communal means of grace whereby men and women came to experience the 
reality of sanctification and the myriad levels of transformation it entailed,” then, it 
would benefit for churches to also retrieve the richness of Wesleyan sanctification.*” This 
retrieval is necessary because as many leaders, including Bishop Scott Jones, have 
pointed out, most “...active United Methodists no longer know our history and our 
doctrine and thus cannot articulate our identity.”** 

In a project focusing on training and equipping modern-day class leaders for these 
meetings in our churches, there should be a sufficient grasp of Wesleyan soteriology. If 
class meetings are in fact a means of grace, then those that are facilitating should be 
fluent in God’s ministry of grace in the life of the believer. This fluency establishes 
credibility in leaders, gives them confidence, and equips them for discernment of God’s 
activity in class meetings. In the same way that pastors have credibility from knowledge 
and seminary or institutional training, class leaders would have credibility in the sight of 
participants for their grasp of the Wesleyan identity. The class meeting is a means of 
sanctification and the facilitator should be well-versed in sanctification. 

Secondly, class leaders would benefit in training on the doctrine of sanctification 
because it would allow them to confidently and responsibly lead others in this complex 
and beautiful part of their Christian journey. This is the equivalent of giving a leader the 


vision of an organization before expecting them to achieve objectives supporting that 


47 Andrew C. Thompson, “To Stir Them Up to Believe, Love, Obey’—Soteriological Dimensions 
of the Class Meeting in Early Methodism,” Methodist History 48, no. 3 (April 2010): 168. 


48 Scott J. Jones, The Once and Future Wesleyan Movement, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2016), 7. 
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vision. In my experience with modern class meetings, the leaders that understood 
sanctification in their own life and the necessity of maturity in the faith were most 
confident in pressing urgency into others for this journey. This confidence is important 
when we consider the hyper-individualism and isolation of our time. It is not easy to 
provide accountability for fellow Christians, in general, and leaders need to be ready to 
lose popularity along the way for the sake of the greater calling of spreading scriptural 
holiness. 

Finally, class leaders that have a deep understanding of the work of God’s grace 
in bringing holiness into the life of the believer would be sensitive to the activity of the 
Spirit in meetings. God’s free gift of sanctifying grace which transforms the individual 
and enables them to experience and appropriate this grace in their own life requires a 
humble leader who will leave room for God’s Spirit to move. The class meeting requires 
leaders to have a high view of the work of the Spirit to bring about sanctification over 
and beyond their own abilities. Rather than trying to solve everyone’s problems, the 
modern-day class leader should believe strongly in God’s desire to act when classes 
gather. This leader will pray continuously, ask questions instead of giving advice, and 
listen for the voice of God in the midst of personal conversation. In reflection of the work 
laid out in this paper, however, the leader will also learn to guide individuals through the 
removal of the obstacles of grace. That is, they will encourage and even demand 
repentance, inspire deeper faith, and model obedience. 

The project will lead potential leaders through Kevin Watson’s The Class 
Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group Experience. Watson’s 


work includes a helpful and accessible chapter on the theological foundations for the 
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class meeting contained within the experiential process of learning how to conduct it. Not 
surprisingly, this is the most difficult chapter in the book for Methodists that are 
unfamiliar with Wesleyan order of salvation. This chapter is adequate in introducing 
participants to the class meeting, but there should also be supplemental teaching on 
sanctification for potential class leaders. In this project, I will record a video lecture about 
sanctification as an extension of this paper that participants will watch during the week 
the coordinating chapter from Watson’s book is discussed. Though one extra lecture is 
not sufficient for fluency, it will provide important education that will equip leaders to 
begin thinking of the work of grace in sanctification. 

Transformational groups like the class meeting are vital to the heritage of 
Methodism. Imperative to the success of these groups, though, is the lay leader. If a 
retrieval is underway in the future of Methodism, we should retrieve it faithfully. This 
project aims to contextualize the class leader while retaining historical integrity to the 


original class leaders. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Servant leadership is a modern theory of leadership aimed at reinvigorating 
practices in organizations to promote effective and beneficial structures for the good of 
all involved. Leadership models often fail to influence followers while growing an 
organization toward the intended vision. Organizations frequently sacrifice the well-being 
of individuals to achieve the greatest outcome of success. Other organizations, which 
focus on individuals, sometimes struggle to achieve overall goals. Can you do both? 

Originating in the writings of Robert Greenleaf in the 1970s, the last several 
decades have seen a rapid increase in research on servant leadership. To most in a secular 
setting, the leader acting as a servant seems counterintuitive. Leaders cast vision, make 
decisions, and influence people. Followers carry out these expectations for the sake of a 
group’s mission and vision. Alternatively, Greenleaf and others make the case that the 
leader as a servant can simultaneously benefit followers and organizations in their 
growth. This seems promising for thinking about leadership in the class meeting. 

What is servant leadership? Peter Northouse provides an overview: 

Servant leadership is an approach focusing on leadership from the point of view 

of the leader and his or her behaviors. Servant leadership emphasizes that leaders 

be attentive to the concerns of their followers, empathize with them, and nurture 


them. Servant leaders put followers first, empower them, and help them develop 
their full personal capacities. Furthermore, servant leaders are ethical and lead in 
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ways that serve the greater good of the organization, community, and society at 

large.! 

The servant leadership model has similarities with other theories such as transformational 
leadership, transactional leadership, and leader-member exchange, but important 
distinctions have been made yielding increased research. Such academic research has led 
to broader writing on the nature and necessity of servant leadership, construction of 
methods to measure its characteristics in individuals, measurement of outcomes for 
organization structure, and possible antecedents to seek out in developing servant leaders. 
Antecedents here refers to characteristics of environment, or more specifically of leaders, 
that exist before servant leadership. These are indicators of the potential for this model 
for an organization and for particular leaders to cultivate servant-leadership skills. 

This chapter presents servant leadership as a supportive method for training up 
modern-day class leaders in the local church. In general, the theory proves to exhibit 
incredible benefits for the church as it promotes Christian practices of servanthood, even 
if not always overtly communicated in coordinating literature. The class leader of the 
early Wesleyan movement was a servant who put the needs of others beyond their own. 
As a result, the office of class leader became integral to the salvific journey of many. 

In order to support the doctoral project, this paper will provide a brief survey of 
academic research on leadership and the history of servant leadership within that 
framework. The paper will then turn to defining servant leadership and the characteristics 


and skills found in servant leaders. In this section, the distinguishing factors of the theory 


' Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice, (United States: Sage Publications, 2019), 
227. 
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will be considered along with the outcomes found in organizations incorporating this 
model. Next, a brief presentation of the development metrics for servant leadership will 
be studied. Finally, the paper will take an in depth look at how this theory can support the 


equipping and training of modern-day class leaders. 


History of Leadership Research 

In the last century scholars have struggled to come to a consensus regarding the 
definition of leadership. In the beginning of the twentieth century, leadership began to be 
a focus in the business world. Early descriptions of leadership were focused on power 
and influence. Accordingly, Moore writes, “...leadership was defined as the ability to 
impress the will of the leader on those led and induce obedience, respect, loyalty, and 
cooperation.”” In the 1930s and 1940s, leader traits became the focus as literature 
considered how leaders had influence over those that followed them.? Northouse shows 
that by the 1960s, three themes take shape in describing leadership: 

1. Continuance of group theory: framed leadership as what leaders do in groups 


2. Leadership as a relationship that develops shared goals: defined leadership based 
on behavior of the leader 


3. Effectiveness: defined by the ability of leadership to influence overall group 
effectiveness* 


Through the 1960s and 1970s, a consensus grew that leadership was leading people 


towards a shared vision. By 1978, a new framework was defined by Burns, “Leadership 


2B. V. Moore, The May Conference on Leadership, (Personal Journal 6, 1927), 124. 
3 Northouse, Leadership, 3. 


4 Northouse, Leadership, 3. 
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is the reciprocal process of mobilizing by persons with certain motives and values, 
various economic, political, and other resources, in a context of competition and conflict, 
in order to realize goals independently or mutually held by both leaders and followers.”° 
Burns’ definition made a wide impact and yielded an outpouring of research and popular 
works on the topic in the 1980s. Northouse provides a helpful overview of new 
definitions: 


1. Do as the leader wishes. This hinges predominately on leadership getting 
followers to do what the leader wants done. 


2. Influence. As one of the most often used word in leadership definitions of the 
1980s, influence was examined from every angle. In an effort to distinguish 
leadership from management, however, scholars insisted that leadership is 
noncoercive influence. 

3. Traits. Spurred by the national best seller In Search of Excellence (Peters & 
Waterman, 1982), the leadership-as-excellence movement brought leader traits 
back to the spotlight. As a result, many people’s understanding of leadership is 
based on a trait orientation. 

4. Transformation. Burns (1978) is credited for initiating a movement defining 
leadership as a transformational process, stating that leadership occurs “when one 
or more persons engage with others in such a way that leaders and followers raise 
one another to higher levels of motivation and morality.”® 

The twenty-first century is full of academic and popular works on leadership and 

management. Emerging from this literature are focuses on several leadership approaches 
including authentic leadership, spiritual leadership, servant leadership, and adaptive 
leadership. Authentic leadership focuses on the authenticity of the leader as being 


efficacious for desired outcomes in an organization. Spiritual leadership promotes a sense 


of calling and a framework of values that influence the leader-follower relationship. 


5 J. M. Burns, Leadership, (New York: Harper & Row, 1978), 425. 


® Northouse, Leadership, 4. 
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Adaptive leadership emphasizes the necessity for leaders to adapt to arising conflict and 
challenges. 

Despite the differing approaches to leadership that have emerged it is clear that 
there are shared components: “leadership is a process, leadership involves influence, 
leadership occurs in groups, and leadership involves common goals.”’ This phenomenon 
lends itself to a helpful definition: “Leadership is a process whereby an individual 
influences a group of individuals to achieve a common goal.’® This definition will be 


constructive with a more in-depth exploration of servant leadership. 


Servant Leadership 

History and Definition of Servant Leadership 

Servant leadership theory is credited in origin to Robert Greenleaf in 1970. It was 
slow to gain popular exploration, such that much of Greenleaf’s writing remains a 
foundation for the theory. Greenleaf worked for 40 years at AT&T and in retirement 
began to explore organizational leadership and specifically how it could benefit society. 
Northouse describes Greenleaf as “...intrigued by issues of power and authority and how 
individuals in organizations could creatively support each other.” Greenleaf was also 
““.,.decidedly against coercive leadership and advocated using communication to build 


consensus in groups.” 


T Northouse, Leadership, 6. 
8 Northouse, Leadership, 6. 


° Northouse, Leadership, 228. 
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In his first essay on the subject, Greenleaf introduced his vision based on a 
character, Leo, in Herman Hesse’s novel, The Journey to the East. In the novel, Leo is a 
servant that carries out menial tasks for others on a mythical journey. Greenleaf describes 
Leo as a person of “extraordinary presence.” Greenleaf writes, “...all goes well until Leo 
disappears. Then the group falls into disarray and the journey is abandoned.” Later the 
group discovers that importance of Leo’s leadership, “...whom [they] had known first as 
servant, was in fact the titular head of the Order, its guiding spirit, a great and noble 
leader.” It is out of this illustration that Greenleaf aims to develop what he considers a 
prophetic vision for leadership moving forward. 

The vision, as Greenleaf puts it, is a “fusing of servant and leader.’””!' Greenleaf 
sketches a profile of this type of leader in juxtaposition with current leader profiles: 


The servant-leader is servant first—as Leo was portrayed. It begins with the 
natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then conscious choice 
brings one to aspire to lead. He is sharply different from the person who is /eader 
first, perhaps because of the need to assuage an unusual power drive or to acquire 
material possessions. For such it will be a later choice to serve—after leadership 
is established. The leader-first and the servant-first are two extreme types. 
Between them there are shadings and blends thar are part of the infinite variety of 
human nature. 

The difference manifests itself in the care taken by the servant-first to 
make sure that other people’s highest priority needs are being served. The best 
test, and difficult to administer, is: do those served grow as persons; do they, 
while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more autonomous, more likely 
themselves to become servants? And, what is the effect on the least privileged in 
society; will he benefit, or, at least, will he not be further deprived?” 


10 Robert K. Greenleaf, The Servant as Leader. Newton Centre, (MA: The Robert K. Greenleaf 
Center, 1970), 1. 


'l Greenleaf, The Servant as Leader, 6. 


” Greenleaf, The Servant as Leader, 7. 
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The servant leader is one whose leadership is given through mutual trust and a belief that 
the journey leads toward the shared vision. It is perhaps more difficult and less common 
than other modes of leadership, but Greenleaf maintains this mode can bring about 
serious transformational change in organizations and the world. 

Though Greenleaf inspired the language and practice of servant leadership, 
momentum in scholarship did not pick up until the turn of the century, nearly three 
decades later. Much work has been done to synthesize Greenleaf’s inspiration and to 
develop characteristics of the servant leader.'? Michael Coetzer, summarizing scholarship 
based on this theory, defines servant leadership as, “a multidimensional leadership theory 
that starts with a desire to serve, followed by an intent to lead and develop others, to 
ultimately achieve a higher purpose objective to the benefit of individuals, organisations, 
and societies.” '* Reflecting to the definition of leadership, the specification of the servant 
leader is now clear; the servant leader will achieve the overall goal of the organizational 


mission but only through serving the followers entrusted to them to help them to grow. 


Characteristics of A Servant Leader 
As scholarship developed, many were interested in clarifying the features of the 
servant leader. An authoritative synthesis of these characteristics was established by 


Larry Spears in 2004. These characteristics are not exhaustive, and some are debated, but 


'3 Robert C. Liden, Alexandra Panaccio, Jeremy D. Meuser, Jia Hu, and Sandy J. Wayne, “Servant 
Leadership: Antecedents, Processes, and Outcomes,” in The Oxford Handbook of Leadership and 
Organizations, ed. David V. Day (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 357-361. This article 
provides thorough overview of the history of research pertaining to servant leadership. 


'4 Michael Fredrick Coetzer, Mark Bussin, and Madelyn Geldenhuys, “The Functions of a Servant 
Leader,” Administrative Sciences 7, (February 2017), 5. 
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they have been mostly accepted as an adequate representation of this method of 


leadership. The key characteristics of a servant leader are: 


It 


Listening. Leaders have traditionally been valued for their communication and 
decision-making skills. While these are also important skills for the servant- 
leader, they need to be reinforced by a deep commitment to listening intently to 
others. The servant-leader seeks to identify the will of a group and helps clarify 
that will. He or she seeks to listen receptively to what is being said. Listening, 
coupled with regular periods of reflection is essential to the growth of the servant- 
leader. 


Empathy. The servant-leader strives to understand and empathize with others. 
People need to be accepted and recognized for their special and unique spirits. 
One assumes the good intentions of coworkers and does not reject them as people, 
even if one finds it necessary to refuse to accept their behavior or performance. 


Healing. One of the great strengths of servant-leadership is the potential for 
healing one's self and others. Many people have broken spirits and have suffered 
from a variety of emotional hurts. Although this is part of being human, servant- 
leaders recognize that they also have an opportunity to "help make whole" those 
with whom they come in contact. In "The Servant as Leader" Greenleaf writes: 
"There is something subtle communicated to one who is being served and led if 
implicit in the compact between servant-leader and led is the understanding that 
the search for wholeness is something they share." 


Awareness. General awareness, and especially self-awareness, strengthens the 
servant-leader. Awareness also aids one in understanding issues involving ethics 
and values. It lends itself to being able to view most situations from a more 
integrated, holistic position. As Greenleaf observed: "Awareness is not a giver of 
solace--it is just the opposite. It is a disturber and an awakener. Able leaders are 
usually sharply awake and reasonably disturbed. They are not seekers after solace. 
They have their own inner serenity." 


Persuasion. Another characteristic of servant-leaders is a primary reliance on 
persuasion rather than positional authority in making decisions within an 
organization. The servant-leader seeks to convince others rather than coerce 
compliance. This particular element offers one of the clearest distinctions between 
the traditional authoritarian model and that of servant-leadership. The servant- 
leader is effective at building consensus within groups. 


Conceptualization. Servant-leaders seek to nurture their abilities to "dream great 
dreams." The ability to look at a problem (or an organization) from a 
conceptualizing perspective means that one must think beyond day-to-day 
realities. For many managers, this is a characteristic that requires discipline and 
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practice. Servant-leaders are called to seek a delicate balance between conceptual 
thinking and a day-to-day focused approach. 


Foresight. Foresight is a characteristic that enables the servant-leader to 
understand the lessons from the past, the realities of the present, and the likely 
consequence of a decision for the future. It is also deeply rooted within the 
intuitive mind. Foresight remains a largely unexplored area in leadership studies, 
but one most deserving of careful attention. 


Stewardship. Peter Block has defined stewardship as "holding something in trust 
for another." Robert Greenleaf 's view of all institutions was one in which CEOs, 
staff, and trustees all played significant roles in holding their institutions in trust 
for the greater good of society. Servant-leadership, like stewardship, assumes first 
and foremost a commitment to serving the needs of others. It also emphasizes the 
use of openness and persuasion rather than control. 


Commitment to the growth of people. Servant-leaders believe that people have an 
intrinsic value beyond their tangible contributions as workers. As a result, the 
servant-leader is deeply committed to the growth of each and every individual 
within the institution. The servant-leader recognizes the tremendous responsibility 
to do everything possible to nurture the growth of employees. 


Building community. The servant-leader senses that much has been lost in recent 
human history as a result of the shift from local communities to large institutions 
as the primary shaper of human lives. This awareness causes the servant-leader to 
seek to identify some means for building community among those who work 
within a given institution. Servant-leadership suggests that true community can be 
created among those who work in businesses and other institutions. Greenleaf 
said: "All that is needed to rebuild community as a viable life form for large 
numbers of people is for enough servant-leaders to show the way, not by mass 
movements, but by each servant-leader demonstrating his own unlimited liability 
for a quite specific community-related group.!> 


These characteristics presented by Spears represent Greenleaf’s work and provide context 
for organizations to identify leaders. Persons that naturally exhibit these characteristics 
are equipped to establish a culture of servant leadership in organizations. Of course, 
servant leadership is multidimensional and overlaps with other leadership theories. For 


this reason, some comments on the uniqueness of servant leadership are necessary. 


'S Larry C. Spears, “Practicing Servant-Leadership,” Leader to Leader 34 (Fall 2004): 8-10. 
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Distinguishing Servant Leadership from Other Models 

Servant Leadership is not a theory that exists separate from other work in the 
discipline of leadership. Within this model are features found in other models of 
leadership like emotional intelligence, transformational leadership, and adaptive 
leadership practices. The focus on people and the motivation behind servant leadership, 
though, sets it apart. Coetzer is helpful here: “...[servant leadership] is unique in the 
sense of its philanthropic characteristics, leadership intent and focus, and multi- 
dimensional leadership attributes.”'® Servant leadership focuses on followers first and 
establishes vision and value for the whole community. This is similar to transformational 
leadership, for example, but transformational leadership is driven primarily by results 
rather than people. Coetzer describes more similarities and distinctives: 

Servant leadership also includes the relational aspects of leader-member exchange 

(LMX) to build relationships, uses the principles of situational leadership to 

develop people, applies the authentic attributes of authentic leadership, supports 

collaboration aspects of enterprise leadership, includes some of the components of 

level 5 leadership, and shares the spirituality traits of spiritual leadership.'7 
However, Coetzer continues, “...servant leadership is much more comprehensive and 
includes other important dimensions of leadership that are missing from these leadership 
theories.”'* Servant leadership carries a moral component that is absent from most other 


theories while also staying focused on the success of all people involved in the 


organization. Finally, one of the more compelling distinctions of servant leadership is the 


'6 Coetzer, “The Functions of a Servant Leader,” 2. 
'7 Coetzer, “The Functions of a Servant Leader,” 2. 


'8 Coetzer, “The Functions of a Servant Leader,” 2. 
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criteria of the leader to be completely other focused. This motivation, according to Fred 
Walumbwa, “...precludes manipulative, self-interested behavior.”!? This is a distinction 
from models like charismatic and transformational leadership behaviors that “...focus on 
inspiring and engaging followers as the means to attain mission-focused ends through 
connecting the goals to valued aspects of the followers’ self-concept.””° The importance 
of this distinction is immense since charismatic and transformational leadership behaviors 


are coveted and celebrated within the Church. 


Antecedents 

Robert C. Liden, Alexandra Panaccio, Jeremy D. Meuser, Jia Hu, and Sandy J. 
Wayne recently contributed an important synthesis of research on servant leadership. 
Important for this project, they also isolate a healthy conversation pertaining to the 
antecedents of servant leadership. These antecedents are characteristics of a context and 
persons, but they differ from the characteristics of a servant leader listed previously. The 
antecedents focus on trainable and identifiable evidence that servant leadership can exist. 
These six antecedents, according to the authors, will help organizations identify and 


potentially train persons for management roles as servant leaders.”! 


' Fred O. Walumbwa, “Servant Leadership, Procedural Justice Climate, Service Climate, 
Employee Attitudes, and Organizational Citizenship Behavior: A Cross-Level Investigation,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology 95, no. 3, (2010): 518. 

20 Walumbwa, “Servant Leadership,” 518. 


71 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 362. 
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Desire to Serve Others 

The first characteristic of a person that creates this potential is the desire to serve 
others. In addition to the standard prerequisite of readiness and motivation, the desire to 
serve others is necessary or this model will fall apart. As discussed at length, this model 
focuses on the needs of followers and invests there as a means of achieving the vision of 
organization. Without the desire and conviction to put others before self, it will be 
impossible for persons to contribute within a servant leadership framework. This desire to 


serve others fosters ongoing behavior that can be developed.” 


Emotional Intelligence 

Emotional intelligence is “the ability to understand and manage moods and 
emotions in the self and others.”*? This identifier involves emotion, cognition, and the 
ability to perceive it in others. According to recent scholarship, this concept includes 
““’,.emotional conception (the ability to identify emotions in oneself and in others), 
emotion understanding (knowledge of the origins and consequences of emotions), and 
emotion regulation (influencing how one experiences and expresses emotions) as 
elements of a sequential process.” 
Emotional intelligence is a growing field of its own with increasing literary 


support, but for our purposes it is more importantly antecedent to servant leadership. 


Liden et. al. give a helpful explanation: “...a leader with high level of cognitive ability is 


2 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 363. 


23 J.M. George, “Emotions and leadership: The role of emotional intelligence,” Human Relations 
53 (2000):1057. 


4 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 363. 
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more likely to possess a high level of conceptual skills. Similarly, because conscientious 
individuals are methodical, dependable, organized and tend to perform at high levels.””° 
This makes sense when you consider the premises of emotional intelligence; People that 


are aware of others’ emotions, needs, desires, and then possess the wisdom to act on 


behalf of another demonstrate a high-quality antecedent for servant leadership. 


Moral Maturity and Moral Conation 

From Greenleaf to recent writing about servant leadership, all have maintained a 
component of morality that is unlike any of the other theories.”° Intrinsic to a successful 
culture of servant leadership are convictions that would lead one to put others’ needs 
ahead of self and to act with integrity. Hannah, S.T., B.J. Avolio, and D.R. May helpfully 
distinguish two kinds of morality necessary for servant leaders: moral maturity and moral 
conation.”’ 

Moral maturity refers to an individual’s capacity for moral judgement and clear 
convictions to guide decision making and activity. According to Liden et. al.: 

...moral maturation is comprised of three components: moral complexity (the 

ability to recognize, organize, and categorize moral phenomena), metacognitive 


ability (the ability to consider and refine those mental categorization), and moral 
identity (the centrality of “moral” to the focal person’s self-view).”® 


251 iden, “Servant Leadership,” 363. 


6 (Graham, 1991; Greenleaf, 1970; Liden et. Al., 2008; Sendjaya et al., 2008; VanDierendonck & 
Nuijten, 2011) All of these sources highlight different components of the inclusion of morality in servant 
leadership. 


27 Hannah, S.T., B.J. Avolio, and D.R. May, “Moral maturation and moral conation: A capacity 
approach to explaining moral thought and action,” Academy of Management Review 36, (2011): 663-685. 


78 T iden, “Servant Leadership,” 364. 
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They continue, “...moral complexity and metacognitive ability are antecedents to the 
ethical behaviors contained with servant leadership, as one cannot behave in a 
consistently moral fashion if one has not developed the ability to recognize and 
categorize moral situations.””’ This is an important addition to the aforementioned 
antecedents, insofar as a person who has the desire to serve others will also need the 
capacity to discern the proper way to serve and the possess the motivation to do so. 
Moral conation is about the responsibility and burden of the person to perform 
based on their convictions, even when facing difficulty or obstacles. Liden et. al. 
describes the components of moral conation to include: 
...moral ownership (extent to which one feels responsible for moral action, either 
on behalf of oneself or a larger group), moral efficacy (belief that one can act ina 
moral way in a given situation), and moral courage (tenacity to engage in moral 
behaviors and overcome obstacles to moral action).*° 
In other words, leaders must believe they should act morally, believe they can act 
morally, and have the bravery to do so consistently. Courage is important. As 
Dierendonck puts it, “...a servant leader needs to be a courageous steward who is able to 


hold people accountable for their own good.”?! This necessitates helping others to hold to 


the morality that the leader knows to be right and true. 


29 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 364. 
3° Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 364. 


31 Van Dierendonck, Dirk and Inge Nuijten, “The Servant Leadership Survey: Development and 
validation of a multidimensional measure,” Journal of Business and Psychology 26, (2011): 251. 
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Prosocial Identity 


Another antecedent for servant leadership is a predisposition for the community 
over the self. In an organization, finding those persons that possess a communal mindset 
or the will to create culture that puts the community above the self is helpful for 
cultivating servant leadership. Identity theory and research shows that individuals hold 
multiple identities, one of which can be prosocial.*? Stryker and Burke are helpful in 
providing an overview of identity theory and the way “role identity” affects individuals in 
an organization: 

Role is external; it is linked to social positions within the social structure. Identity 

is internal, consisting of internalized meaning and expectations associated with a 

role. From this perspective, social structure is made up of interconnecting 

positions and associated roles, each linked through the activities, resources, and 
meanings that are controlled mutually or sequentially.°3 
Identity theory shows that a prosocial identity that includes a clear understanding of one’s 


role connected to the persons within their sphere of an organization and an identity that 


finds purpose in leading others will promote servant leadership. 


Core Self-Evaluation (CSE) 

This antecedent contains many different lower-level traits, but can be summarized 
as comprising of “self-esteem, self-efficacy, locus of control, and neuroticism.”*4 Liden 
et. al. continue by summarizing the leader with high CSE perceives themselves as 


“competent, worthy, and effective.” Persons that do not feel they have to compete to earn 


3? Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 365. 


33 Sheldon Stryker and Peter J. Burke, “The Past, Present, and Future of an Identity Theory,” 
Social Psychology Quarterly 63, (December 2000): 289. 


34 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 365. 
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acceptance or favor will be more prone to act securely and confidently on behalf of 


others. 


Narcissism 

Similar to CSE, low narcissism is important because it frees the leader to serve 
those entrusted to them. Narcissists are persons that continually consider their own needs 
and desires over others’, often making them less than ideal candidates for servant 
leadership. Low narcissism is related to humility and the ability to love others without 


overvaluing self. 


Measuring Servant Leadership 

With growing trends of organizations deeming this model to have great, there is a 
need to measure if leaders exhibit aspects of servant leadership. Liden and colleagues 
have developed an inventory of nine dimensions of servant leadership that can be 
approximately measured. Though the characteristics and aspects of leaders are disputed, 
most scholars have consensus on the central traits. Liden’s model measures dimensions 
that are similar to the character list above, but has some important differences. Liden’s 
research is helpful and the following inventory is authoritative for organizations trying to 
measure potential leaders. 
Servant Leadership Dimensions: 

1. Emotional healing—the act of showing sensitivity to others' personal concerns 


2. Creating value for the community—a conscious, genuine concern for helping 
the community 
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3. Conceptual skills—possessing the knowledge of the organization and tasks at 
hand so as to be in a position to effectively support and assist others, especially 
immediate followers 


4. Empowering—encouraging and facilitating others, especially immediate 
followers, in identifying and solving problems, as well as determining when and 


how to complete work tasks 


5. Helping subordinates grow and succeed—demonstrating genuine concern for 
others' career growth and development by providing support and mentoring 


6. Putting subordinates first—using actions and words to make it clear to others 
(especially immediate followers) that satisfying their work needs is a priority 
(Supervisors who practice this principle will often break from their own work to 
assist subordinates with problems they are facing with their assigned duties.) 
7. Behaving ethically—interacting openly, fairly, and honestly with others 
8. Relationships—the act of making a genuine effort to know, understand, and 
support others in the organization, with an emphasis on building long-term 
relationships with immediate followers 
9. Servanthood—a way of being marked by one's self-categorization and desire to 
be characterized by others as someone who serves others first, even when self- 
sacrifice is required*> 
During research Liden and company found that dimensions eight and nine, relationships 
and servanthood, respectively, were “non-interpretable.”°° The other seven had strong 


results and now form the respected “Servant Leadership Questionnaire” (SLQ) found in 


Appendix A. 


35 Liden, R.C., Wayne, S.J. Zhao, H., & Henderson, D, Servant leadership: Development of a 
multidimensional measure and multi-level assessment. Leadership Quarterly 19, (2008): 162. 


36 Liden, “Servant Leadership: Development of a multidimensional measure,” 169. 
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Conclusion: Modern-Day Class Leader Project 


In working towards a class meeting experience contextualized to the modern 
American church and Marvin UMC specifically, it is necessary to ask the question, 
“What sort of leader should guide a class meeting?” In the discipline of leadership theory, 
one major model for leadership in Christian discipleship and mentoring is servant 
leadership. Since the class leader is responsible for discipleship and mentoring tasks like 
providing accountability, encouraging the knowledgeable pursuit of the growth in 
holiness, and fostering community to watch over one another in love, servant leadership 
is a suitable model for the project. 

The characteristics discussed in this foundation paper are desirable qualities for a 
class leader: listening, empathy, healing, awareness, persuasion, conceptualization, 
foresight, stewardship, commitment to the growth of people, and building community. 
The class leader will be responsible for the group’s communal identity and the way they 
support one another as well as guiding each individual in their faith. Every week they will 
intentionally listen to each person testify to how they are experiencing the presence and 
love of Christ in their lives and how they are serving and witnessing in the world. This 
leader will understand the need for holiness in their own life and in the process of 
pursuing holiness will simultaneously put the journey of each individual over their own. 
All of this requires discipline, self-awareness, and emotional intelligence as they aim to 
encourage and inspire faith. 

This is not to say a class leader project has to adopt a servant leadership model in 
the fullest sense. Perhaps there are other leadership models for developing class leaders. 


Nevertheless, this chapter shows that there is potential benefit in using this approach to 
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develop class leaders. Class leaders who do not possess most of these characteristics will 
struggle to experience “success” in the way that the class meeting should define success. 
If a leader is self-centered, insists on being an expert or authoritarian, or lacks in social 
and emotional maturity and conviction, the class meeting is likely to become something 
other than what was intended. 

The antecedents - desire to serve others, emotional intelligence, moral maturity 
and moral conation, prosocial identity, core self-evaluation, and low narcissism - provide 
a way to look for the potential class leaders. Class leaders do not have to have all of the 
characteristics or the skills of a servant leader, but if they do present some of these traits 
then persons will likely become better trained.*’ It is likely that these traits cannot be 
learned in the way that a behavior of servant leadership can. Moral maturity comes with 
life, experience, and God’s provision, not from a workshop. However, someone who is 
spiritually mature and is guided by their convictions can learn to handle the tension of 
loving someone while holding them accountable to their calling. In this project it will be 
beneficial to consider how participants exhibit these antecedents in their lives before 
inviting them to learn the essential behaviors of a class leader. 

The question might arise, how do these antecedents compare to characteristics of 
Wesleyan class leaders from the early movement? While much of the theory is from the 
last several decades and precursors only from the 20" century, it does not take much of a 
leap to see how class leaders can benefit from the modern theory. For example, moral 


maturity and moral conation denote a depth in moral compass and committed relationship 


37 Liden, “Servant Leadership,” 363-365. 
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to what is right. In Wesley’s day class leaders were accountable to the work of 
sanctification and the way that leads to life and expected to guide others on that journey. 
Finally, the work of Liden and company provide a measurable inventory of 
critical dimensions in servant leadership. This will assist in measuring and teaching 
important features of successful class leaders. It will be helpful for a future class leader to 
know that their followers do not perceive them as one who serves themselves above 
community or is not trustworthy. This inventory can create the awareness of strengths 


and deficiencies in the community of leaders and for each individual. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Wesleyan expressions are currently experiencing a crisis of identity, particularly 
in the United Methodist Church. This crisis presents itself as a struggle over sexuality and 
missional differences, but it goes much deeper than that. Dr. David Watson suggested as 
much at a recent summit of theologians focused on the next Methodism: “We have time 
and again compromised our particularity by accommodating our beliefs and practices to 
the spirit of the age. We no longer know who we are, what we stand for, or even why we 


oo] 


exist.” This raises an opportunity for retrieval and renewal from the original Wesleyan 
movement. The search for these distinctives includes the conversation about 
accountability and discipleship practices that were so vital to John Wesley and the first 
Methodists. Whether or not to bring back the class meeting to our local congregations is 
not that controversial, but how to do it and to do it well is another matter. This need was 
not the only impetus for this project, though. 

This project to train class leaders for today’s Church, specifically at Marvin 
United Methodist Church, developed from the synergy of my contextual analysis and my 


own personal gifting and passions. At MUMC there is a vacuum of transformative 


discipleship that produces persons who care deeply about personal and social holiness. 


' David F. Watson, “A Peculiar Methodism,” Firebrand, January 25, 2022, 
https://firebrandmag.com/articles/a-peculiar-methodism. 
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This deficiency has led to an absence in significant disciple-making in the last several 
decades. Additionally, my spiritual life and ministry has been greatly affected by these 
groups. In a previous ministry context, I planted several of these groups and found the 
faith growth to be as spectacular as anything I have experienced in my pastoral calling. 
Also, in that experience I found anecdotal evidence worth exploring about the quality of 
the groups based on practices within the group and the character of the leader. These 
reasons led to a biblical survey to determine a biblical foundation for transformational 
groups in a modern context, as well as an historical survey aiming to learn from the past 
in order to contextualize with integrity. The biblical and historical foundations give a 
framework for the class meeting project. The theological foundation of this project is an 
exploration of the soteriological purpose of the class meeting in Wesley’s day. It casts a 
vision for what the class meeting must aim for today to retain the most important 
characteristics of the group. Finally, the interdisciplinary foundation brings a modern 
discipline into the project training in hopes of shaping the leadership of future class 
leaders. A quick exploration of the integration of these foundations is helpful. 

The biblical foundation is an exegetical examination of the communal maturity 
that the apostle Paul esteems as the goal of the local church in Ephesus. In Ephesians 4:1- 
6, Paul emphatically stresses the new reality for Jew and Gentile in the kingdom of Jesus 
and therefore lays down a foundation for the diverse and unified body of Christ. This 
unity is found in the church’s participation in the triune God. Next Paul, makes the case 
that this unity relies on the headship of Christ over the body. Through his headship, 
Christ gifts the body for the sake of maturity. Finally, the church as the body of Christ is 


to live out this reality in relationship to the triune God and under the headship of Christ 
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by participating in this maturation process. Essential to this process is “truthing” with one 
another. How Christians live out the truth with one another impacts how they are 
participating in maturation. Two important implications from the research follow: (1) If 
the believers will live the gospel truth with one another then they will “grow up into 
him;” making relationship with Jesus the goal of this obedient living. (2) Jesus is the head 
that makes it possible. The gifts that are given are for the equipping of the truth of the 
body and the head are the ones that leads to the way of truth. It is an ongoing synergetic 
relationship between the body and the head. 

The biblical foundation of Ephesians 4:1-16 provides a starting place from God’s 
word for the work to be done in the class meeting. No wonder John Wesley quotes from 
Ephesians 4 in several prominent sermons on the sanctifying journey in the life of the 
believer.” Of course Paul is in no way suggesting the class meeting. Nevertheless, this 
project assumes that the class meeting provides the means and location of this maturation 
in the life of believers suited to the church’s present needs. 

Considering a modern project focused on the class meeting requires a proper 
survey of the history of the class meeting and the intentions of Wesley and early 
Methodists. This survey showed the significance of the class leader for the class meeting 
and the movement as a whole. The class meeting was integral to the people called 
Methodist for the first century of the movement, and essential to the class was the lay 
person charged with care of participants in the classes. More specifically, the leader 
provided accountability, spiritual wisdom and discernment, and a model for the pursuit of 


holiness. 


? John Wesley, “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” and “The New Birth.” 
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The most important implication born out in the historical survey is the fact that 
class meetings were more than just small groups. They were a means of grace. The class 
meeting provided an avenue and context for God’s saving grace to employ Christians in 
the process of “working out their own salvation” and “watching over one another in 
love.” The historical class leader resembled an officiant of this grace in the life of others 
more than acting as some archetype for a Sunday school teacher. These higher stakes in 
the Methodist movement brought demanding responsibilities, but also gave greater 
authority to the lay leaders watching over classes. 

As many churches and leaders are considering the necessary return to classes and 
bands and academics have begun to offer guidance on this return, it is vital that a 
consideration of the role of the class leader takes place. Specific to the current United 
Methodist Church, there is a struggle to agree on what a disciple of Jesus Christ is, much 
less on how to train leaders in order to develop disciples.* This disagreement grounds this 
project’s work to consider, again, theologically what the Christian life contains through 
the working of God’s grace in the believer. 

John Wesley’s soteriology is strongly tied to his ecclesiology and mission. In 
other words, his theology supports every mechanism within the church and the church’s 
role in society. Thus, the class meeting is shaped by Wesley’s doctrine of sanctification 
and Christian perfection. God’s free gift of salvation through faith in justification is the 
launching point into a new life in Christ. Sanctification is the doctrine focusing on this 


work of God’s love to bring about holiness in the life of the justified believer. This part of 


3 “Dr, Billy Abraham,” Art of Holiness, hosted by Pierce Drake and Carolyn Moore, featuring 
Billy Abraham, October 2021, podcast, 1:25:36, https://open.spotify.com/episode/1kS8PalTPTqls2YH9E 
3Prm?si=UG7Nn9mlTKmnxLuX WIsB5g. 
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the journey is about the believer appropriating the work of grace throughout their life 
through repentance, faith, and responsibility. Christian perfection further presses this 
truth to its logical conclusion by boldly claiming that sin need not be a requirement in the 
life of a person born again of the Spirit. The class meeting takes shape out of Wesley’s 
conviction that God’s love is not done saving persons in justification and his belief that 
persons have a role to play. 

This exploration of Wesleyan sanctification, together with the widespread 
perception that many United Methodists are illiterate in the Church’s doctrinal identity, it 
becomes clear that a class meeting project should focus on theological teaching for 
leaders.’ A sufficient literacy in Wesleyan soteriology could guide leaders to have 
confidence and increased awareness as to what God is doing in others’ lives. If the class 
meeting is a means of grace, then the class leader should be well-versed in what God 
desires for those living in grace. More specifically, the theological research uncovered the 
need for the leader to be sensitive to the agent of sanctification, God the Holy Spirit, in 
their work in the class meeting. An exploration of sanctification therefore underscores the 
need for discernment of and belief in what God is doing when classes meet. 

Together with a biblical and historical framework and a theological goal, a 
leadership model is needed. The interdisciplinary foundation provides a conversation 
partner and tools to help leaders effectively lead in groups like the class meeting. Servant 
leadership is a modern theory in the discipline of leadership intended to direct focus on 


the person that will dedicate attention, accountability, and care for the participants of the 


4 Scott J. Jones, The Once and Future Wesleyan Movement, 7. Jones makes the compelling case 
that Methodists have forgotten who they are including historical and theological roots in Wesley and first 
Methodists. 
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organization as a means to inspire organizational success. This model stands against other 
frameworks that lift up charismatic or authoritarian characteristics of leaders in an 
organization. Rather than being solely driven by measurables towards a desired goal, a 
servant leader’s main focus is the well-being and growth of their followers. The theory 
stands that this approach will achieve intended organizational goals while benefiting 
those in the organization and in turn creating other servant leaders. Characteristics of a 
servant leader include listening, empathy, healing, awareness, persuasion, 
conceptualization, foresight, stewardship, commitment to the growth of people, and 
ability to build community. Identifying persons with these qualities within an 
organization will create the potential for a strong leadership environment within an 
organization. Additionally, organizations can pinpoint antecedents in persons and in the 
organization that lend themselves to servant leadership as a way of beginning this focus 
or educating growth in this direction. 

A modern-day class meeting would benefit from adopting servant leadership as an 
equipping function for training class leaders. Emotional intelligence, moral maturity, 
conviction, low narcissism, and other attributes are important for identifying and 
orienting a class leader. The class leader, is historically one who will dedicate much of 
their life to guiding others on the Christian journey, yield to God’s wisdom and the 
movement of the Spirit over their own need to be right, and risk a desire to be liked for 
the sake of accountability. This project’s aim is to modernize the class leader, and servant 
leadership is a helpful tool toward that goal. 

In conclusion, these chapters provide a constructive foundation for a project to 


train and equip class leaders. In some ways, they offer critiques of current trends, like the 
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historical analysis of the class leader and the inadequate attention given to leaders today. 
In other ways, they bring important training opportunities to the project such as 
theological and interdisciplinary work that have shaped modules on sanctification and 
servant leadership, respectively. Finally, looking backwards, the project maintains the 


intent and integrity of Ephesians 4 and the desire of Paul for the early Church. 


Methodology 

The class leaders project conducted at Marvin United Methodist Church includes 
teaching, experiential learning, study, and prayer. The project includes leading 
participants through the class meeting, providing teaching on Wesleyan sanctification, 
and training leaders on the theory of servant leadership. The following describes how the 
project was conducted. 

The first step in the project was finding the right participants for the leadership 
training. My desire was to find individuals that were potential disciple-making leaders in 
the church. It was important that they have some level of proven leadership, be gifted in 
ministry, and be faithful in their own discipleship journey of following Jesus. Choosing 
people that were not committed Christians or did not have any capacity to lead others 
would have made the project’s scope unrealistic. My goal was not to convince people of 
the merits of Christianity or to teach basic leadership skills, but to focus on helping 
people become a specific kind of leader for the church—a class leader. The challenge 
was discerning who these people might be. To do that somewhat objectively, I asked the 
discipleship leadership team at the church to provide a list of potential leaders to invite 


into the project. The discipleship team provided about 30 names of people that were 
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committed to the church, had led others in some form (whether that be in choir or as an 
adult or student Sunday school teacher), and were known for pursuing an active faith in 
Jesus Christ. From these names I selected 15 people diverse in age and marital status. The 
first 12 that said yes and could commit through the duration of the training were then 
selected to move forward. 

The next step was to consider ways to measure and test data for the hypothesis: If 
participants experience the class meeting, learn about Wesleyan view of sanctification 
(discipleship), and receive training in servant leadership (accountability), they will grow 
in confidence at leading class meetings. To measure growth in literacy in discipleship 
pathway, leadership skills, and more specifically confidence in leading a class meeting, I 
conducted surveys and interviews pre and post project. The survey and interview 
questions are in Appendix C and Appendix D, respectively. 

These surveys and interviews were conducted prior to the beginning of the class 
meeting experience and then again immediately following. The interviews were 
conducted through zoom meetings to record conversation and take notes. The surveys 
were filled out by the individuals and then returned to me. 

The project itself was ten weeks long, meeting once a week. There were three 
main resources utilized during the training: The Class Meeting by Kevin Watson, The 
Absolute Basics of the Wesleyan Way, by Phil Tallon and Justus Hunter, and a lecture on 
servant leadership taught by me based on the research presented in the previous chapter. 
Every participant was given The Class Meeting and The Absolute Basics of the Wesleyan 
Way prior to the beginning of the training along with schedule and expectations. 


Appendix E notes the schedule and flow of the training. 
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Most weeks, participants read a chapter from The Class Meeting prior to our 
gathering for discussion. Two exceptions included the week they read The Absolute 
Basics of the Wesleyan Way and the week they identified persons to take the servant 
leadership questionnaire. During the 10 weeks, I was the class leader modeling the 
expectations of the type of role they should take if they were to lead a meeting in the 
future as continued participation beyond the project is optional. The books provided 
necessary history, context, theology, and practical tips for leadership, and I tried to show 
them how to implement it all by leading them through the experience. The Class Meeting 
is designed with discussion questions for the material in the book and transformation 
questions that begin to form the participants into a class meeting by the completion of the 
eight chapters. 

The format of the project was intentional. First, I believe the best way that 
someone can learn how to lead a transformational group of this nature is to be in one and 
to watch someone else lead. Using Watson’s resource helps teach some of the content 
and is designed to ease the modern Christian off their addiction to curriculum. 
Participants begin bewildered at the thought of a group of people meeting for an extended 
period without a Bible passage or biblical topic to consider. Through the process of 
experiencing of the meeting, individuals begin to learn introspection and the ability to 
communicate the things of God in community. Also, specific to the structure of the 
project is a criticism of Watson’s work. Watson fails, I believe, to provide enough 
attention to strong sustainable leadership for the class meetings. The chapter on Wesleyan 
theology is too brief and requires more substance for people not only to begin to grasp the 


concept of grace at work in their life but to lead others through that process. And the 
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chapter Watson has on leading a group sets the bar too low in hopes of not scaring 
anyone away. On this front, servant leadership is a helpful supplement to the introduction 
of leadership that Watson provides, as it raises the bar for class leaders and gives them 
more direction. These two additions to Watson’s book are found in the middle of the 
class meeting. The Absolute Basics of the Wesleyan Way is an intentional resource as it is 
designed as a catechism with the goal of not just retention of information but for readers 
to be spiritually nurtured through the gaining of this information. This book is written at 
close to a sixth-grade level with illustrations that make difficult concepts clearer to the 
readers, so it will work for a variety of participants. 

During preparation phase of this project there were several classmates and 
professors who made comments regarding its duration and I would like to address that as 
well. Training leaders is too often reduced to an event or a short reading and I think that 
stems from an insufficient belief that leader training is simply about giving individuals 
enough information. In hopes of creating disciple-making leaders in the local church, 
there needs to be increased standards for this formation. This project reflects the need to 
spend time with leaders and give space for their growth and struggle in the maturation 
process. Based on the research for this project, this methodology provided a sensible 


framework for the implementation of the project. 


Implementation 
The participants selected for the project were diverse in age, experience, marital 
status, and faith background, but all individuals met the minimum requirement of 


possessing a developed faith and the potential to lead others in the church. Included in the 
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project were five married couples, one single male, and one married individual 
participating by herself. The ages of the individuals were as follows: three in their 
twenties, two in their thirties, four in their forties, one in her sixties, and two in their 
seventies. Occupations included a worship leader, doctor, bank president, construction 
business owner, IT specialist, stay at home mom, communications specialist, and 
government employee. All individuals had exposure to church small groups, whether 
participating in a Sunday school or home group at a different church in the past. One 
individual is a leader in the choir and another taught Sunday school for several years. 
Another couple started small groups and led them pastorally for a number of years in a 
different denomination before transitioning out of professional church work. The specific 
demographics and experiences are important to a participant’s formation into a specific 
class leader, but the information provided here is sufficient to show their exposure to 
leadership and familiarity with faith and the church. Now, let me address the 
implementation of the class meeting and supplemental teaching on discipleship and 
accountability. 

The primary focus of the project is the experience of a class meeting utilizing 
Kevin Watson’s The Class Meeting and myself leading as a class leader. I chose to be a 
class leader for the group because of my understanding of the vision and telos of a class 
meeting. Additionally, I have personal experience of the power of the meeting in my own 
life and have started dozens of groups with similar trainings though they were less 
developed than this project. This commitment to and experience with the class meeting 
has given me abundant practice in leading others in the discipleship journey and holding 


groups accountable to a desired vision. Perhaps for a doctoral study it would have been 
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beneficial for me to simply be an observer to remain more objective, but there is no one 
in this particular context that is prepared to lead a class meeting thoroughly. 

The Class Meeting has eight chapters that introduce the history of the class 
meeting, teach theology necessary for a Wesleyan meeting, and provide practical steps to 
start a group at the conclusion of the eight weeks together. Chapter titles, along with a 
summary of each chapter, will be helpful to understand the material covered: 

1. A New (Old) Kind of Small Group. There are three types of small groups in a 
given church: affinity, informational, and transformational. The modern Church 
largely consists of affinity and information groups while lacking in 
transformational groups that invite individuals to practice their faith day to day. 
Additionally, the Church has an addiction to curriculum where individuals learn 
right answers but not how to live out right faith. The Class Meeting is a 
transformational group aimed to alleviate these deficiencies. 

2. The Class Meeting: The Heart of the Methodist Revival. This is an introduction to 
the history of the class meeting which was a central pillar to the explosive growth 
in Methodism that took place from 1776 to 1850. The class meeting began in 
1742 because of practical logistics of organizing and later became the location for 
Methodists to “watch over one another in love” and to hold each other to the 
general rules. Wesley believed that a failure of the class meeting would be 
detrimental to the Methodist movement as a whole. Leaders like Francis Asbury 
and Thomas Coke continued the emphasis on classes and bands with formal 


structure and teaching. 
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Moving into God’s House: The Theological Foundation of the Class Meeting. 


This chapter provides introductory and cursory teaching on Wesleyan soteriology 
using the analogy of a house. The front porch is the starting point and includes 
repentance from sin. Stepping into the front door is entering into salvation in 
Christ and includes putting faith in Jesus. In return all sin is forgiven and we are 
adopted as children of God. Crossing the threshold of the door also brings about 
new birth where love begins new life in the heart of the believer. Finally, growing 
into the house of God is experiencing sanctification and holiness or submitting all 
of one’s self to the love of God. The doctrine of Christian perfection is central to 
understanding the necessity of transformational community. 

Becoming Wesleyan Again. By the turn of the twentieth century, the class 
meeting was all but extinct from Methodism. Factors included the rise in 
professional and local pastors, prominence of Sunday School, and increasing 
affluency of Methodism. A return to the class meeting in the Church is needed 
because it joins people together in community, focuses individuals on the fact that 
the Christian life is not static, and is an important entry point for persons into the 
life of the church. 

The Basics: From Start to Finish. Now the text turns to the practical for beginning 
class meetings in a local context. The rebirth of class meetings in local settings 
requires the buy-in of senior leadership to help with cultural shifts in a 
congregation. Starting somewhere and not letting obstacles or “perfect” get in the 
way is vital to their success. How the group begins (like using this book for 


consistency) and managing expectations through the process is imperative of 
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leadership. Every group will be different in some respects due to a different 
combination of individuals, but the structure, theology, and telos must be 
maintained throughout for integrity to the intended purpose. 

The Role of the Class Leader. Historical methodism relied heavily on lay spiritual 
leadership, and specifically on the class leader. Training class leaders was 
dependent on a person’s experience in a class meeting, so to train a leader today is 
complicated. This chapter serves as an introduction to the role. The class leader’s 
roles include recognizing and alleviating fears, shepherding, and giving language 
to the work of grace in one’s life. Qualities of the class leader are discussed as 
well as behaviors a leader should avoid like talking too much, primarily becoming 
an advice giver, or not seeing to the consistency and form of the group. 

What Could Possibly Go Wrong? The top ten ways your class meeting will fail 
are given: never start, meet irregularly, shift into a curriculum-driven group, make 
the class an intense accountability group, select leaders on criteria other than 
spiritual leadership and maturity, allow individuals to dominate conversation, 
have all the answers (advice giving), individuals hide during meetings, gossip, 
and being unwilling to be challenged to grow in faith and be transformed by the 
grace of God. 

The Keys to a Life-Changing Group. The most important starting place for a class 
meeting is basic: committed individuals meeting together regularly. Self- 
awareness is critical for individuals to be attuned to what is happening around 
them and inside themselves. The desire for new and deepening life is more 


important than a rigid formula, so the cultivation and pursuit of this culture is 
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important. As individuals show up consistently and foster an expectation that God 
is there and God’s grace is at work, the group will be positioned in the right place 


to experience transformation.> 


As mentioned before, the book is designed to help start a class meeting, so each 
chapter concludes with designed parameters for the weekly gathering. Individuals read 
the material each week and then come to the gathering ready to discuss the information 
and practice the actual class meeting by engaging in testimony of what God is doing in 
their life. 

Each week there are four questions for discussion related to the material. The first 
question is the same: “What were your general thoughts or reactions to this chapter? Was 
anything particularly exciting or challenging to you? Why?”° Then three specific 
questions are given about aspects of the assigned chapter. Finally, every meeting ends 
with the transformational question: “How is it with your soul?”’ Some weeks this 
question is framed differently to bring about testimony specific to that week’s material as 
a way of showcasing the flexibility leaders can have in contextualizing for the needs of 


the group. 


> Watson, The Class Meeting, Contents. The descriptions are my summaries. 
® Watson, The Class Meeting, 17. Same question is repeated at the end of each chapter. 


7 Wesley charged class leaders to see to it that members of classes were seeing after the general 
rules and to inquire to the state of each’s soul. Wesley, General Rules and Rules of the Band Societies, in 
Works, Bicentennial, 9:70. 
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Serving as the class leader and hoping to train them to become class leaders 


required that I do more than just host a book club or facilitate discussion every week. As 


the class leader I pursued the following goals: 


1. 


Maintain a strict structure and consistent meeting time. Remind people that 
their regular presence is important and make sure meetings begin and end on 
time. 

Model spiritual leadership by listening for the Spirit’s activity in the group. 
This included but was not limited to: asking prodding questions about 
participants’ sharing to encourage deeper reflection, stopping the class to pray 
for specific needs as they arose, and leading the group in prayer before and 
after each gathering. I also spent time in prayer and texted prayers for 
individuals throughout the week as appropriate and sometimes provided 
corporate encouragement for them in a text thread or email message. 

Model authenticity and vulnerability by sharing first and sharing honestly 
about triumphs and struggles in my own faith. I submitted to others in 
listening to their questions and welcomed their spiritual leadership. 

Model accountability by keeping the group focused, challenging someone 
who is not sharing, or helping someone who is too talkative to use an 
economy of time for their shares. Follow up with individuals if there was a 
current struggle they were facing and a specific need for prayer. 

Give language to what the group was experiencing theologically. I told people 
if it sounded like they were experiencing “new birth” in a real and tangible 


way for the first time. 
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The additional discipleship piece came from reading a portion of The Absolute 
Basics of the Wesleyan Way by Phil Tallon and Justus Hunter. The required reading for 
the participants was Unit 2 of the book, ““What did Wesley teach,” that focuses on 
Wesleyan soteriology. Participants read this unit in the week following chapter 3 of 
Watson’s book because it adds specific and needed supplemental teaching to understand 
the work of grace in a person’s life and gives language to what is intended in the class 
and how to lead others through it. This unit covers the goal of the Christian life, 
repentance, justification and new birth, sanctification, and entire sanctification (Christian 
perfection). Teachings in the unit are doctrinal while also being accessible through 
helpful analogies and illustrations of the theological concepts. In week four when we 
gathered following this assigned reading, the meeting was formatted the same with 
discussion of the material in the beginning followed by a transformational question that 
challenged individuals to consider how they were living out the truths found in the unit. 

Following chapter six of Watson’s book, “The Role of the Class Leader,” the 
group was assigned their final supplemental work, the servant leadership module. During 
this week, instead of reading they were given the Servant Leadership Questionnaire and 
asked to find at least two individuals in their life that they are responsible for in a 
leadership function to fill out the survey.® This questionnaire served as an introduction for 
individuals to consider servant leadership characteristics that they possessed and were 
either strong or weak in. Then, when we gathered in week eight and I gave a lecture on 


servant leadership that included discussion of concepts and vision for servant leadership 


8 Servant Leadership Questionnaire, see Appendix A. 
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within the context of the class meeting.’ This module was important to foster a greater 
calling and sense of responsibility of individuals in their leadership of others and for 
giving concrete language to qualities of the class leader and ways to foster a deeper 
growth in them. 

The implementation as envisioned in the beginning was successfully completed; it 
covered everything desired and exposed participants to the three important training 
modules: class meeting, Wesleyan view of sanctification, and accountability through 
servant leadership theory. Apart from one participant, all engaged with the project and 
are represented in the data.'° Throughout the project I found that participants generally 
grew in their understanding of the class meeting and became increasingly drawn to the 
need for this kind of community at our church. As will be shown, they also generally 
became more confident in their ability to lead such a group without the structure of 
curriculum. The supplemental modules on Wesleyan sanctification and accountability 
were fruitful as reflected in the data. Individuals were very engaged in each of these 
weeks and expressed a deeper understanding of the work of grace to bring about holiness 


in our lives and of the responsibility to lead others as servants to a specified telos. 


Summary of Learning 
During the project I gathered data through pre- and post-surveys. These questions 


were carefully selected by me to measure objectively the confidence individuals 


° For Lecture on Servant Leadership, see Appendix B. 


'0 One individual gave birth to a child halfway through the project and we decided that her 
participation in a meaningful way would not be possible to measure statistical growth. She did attend some 
at the end of the project but I have removed her from the data. What you will find in the summary of 
learning will include 11 of the original 12 participants. 
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possessed in leading a class meeting, guiding someone through the faith journey, and 
holding persons accountable to a desired goal. To get a fuller picture of potential growth 
in individuals, I also interviewed them before and after the ten weeks. These interviews 
are important because capturing transformative growth in a person’s life and their ability 
to lead others in a transformational group is not easily captured in survey questions alone. 
Finally, I took notes throughout our meetings as a means of observation to help describe 


the growth process from beginning to end. 


Pre-Survey 

All individuals in the study participated in the pre-survey of 14 questions 
(Appendix C). Individuals were to respond to each question answering with a 1-7 scale: 
(1) Strongly disagree, (2) Disagree, (3) Disagree somewhat, (4) Undecided, (5) Agree 


somewhat, (6) Agree, (7) Strongly Agree. 


1. Pre-Survey Results 


Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. Avg 
Question | Pers.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 score 
1 7 4 6 6 6 5 5 6 6 6 4 5.54 
2 3 5 6 5 4 5 6 6 6 ) 5 5.09 
3 6 5 4 5 5 5 7 6 4 3 7 5.18 
4 5 4 6 5 5 4 6 7 6 5 5 Sei] 
5 2 5 4 4 3 6 5 6 4 6 2 4.27 
6 5 5 6 5 ) 5 6 6 6 5 By 5.18 
7 6 6 7 6 5 6 7 7 7 7 5 6.27 
8 5 6 7 6 5 7 7 7 7 7 7 6.45 
9 4 6 7 5 5 6 7 7 6 7 5 58) 
10 4 6 7 6 5 7 vi 7 6 7 7 6.27 
11 3 6 4 5 4 7 6 6 6 7 B) 5.36 
12 2 a 5 4 5 6 7 6 4 7 6 5.18 
13 6 6 7 5 4 6 7 7 7 7 7 6.27 
14 7 6 7 4 1 7 7 7 6 7 5 5.81 
Avg/pers 4.64 | 5.35 | 5.92 | 5.07 | 4.28 | 5.85 | 6.42 6.5 | 5.78 | 6.14 | 5.35 
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Table 1 provides helpful insight to the baseline of individuals and of the group 
collectively. A few observations are helpful. First, only two individuals began with an 
average score below 5; 4.64 for person | and 4.28 for person 5. This indicates a high 
competency for participants ahead of the beginning of the project. At the same time, only 
three participants began averaging over 6. This means we have done well to find 
participants that already had some experience in the concerned categories but perhaps 
possess room for growth. A second observation is that the three of the four lowest 
average scores per question pertain to accountability: 

Question 5 (4.27): “I am comfortable correcting others when they believe in 

something harmful about themselves or God.” 

Question 3 (5.18): “I am able to keep a team focused on the goals at hand.” 

Question 12 (5.18): “I am comfortable holding people accountable to their 

commitments.” 

The presupposition that people would struggle with holding others accountable to 
commitment to the group and to their own faith is verified with this data. Question eight 
recorded the highest average score among participants at 6.45. This question asked if 
individuals believed “prayer for participants was an important practice for leaders.” This 
feels like an easy answer and one that individuals might be tempted to believe even if 
they do not practice this discipline. Finally, it is interesting that all the persons are 
statistically close to one another. Each person might be higher in unique questions, but 
the averages are grouped closely meaning they might complement each other well and as 


a group become exceptionally strong leaders. 
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Pre-Interview 

In addition to the surveys, I personally interviewed all 11 participants. The 
questions that were asked of each person can be found in Appendix D. These questions 
were designed to give deeper nuance to answers regarding the small group experience, 
and lead others in faith and accountability. The following is an overview of participant 
responses for each question. 

Question one asked, “Give an example of a situation you believe a friend is in 
need of repentance. How would you help them with this?” Every participant stressed the 
importance of proximity in relationship to bring about a high level of accountability. I 
noted that at least half of the participants were nervous and caught off guard by this 
question, perhaps because it was accountability driven and this is the growing edge. Or 
maybe it is simply a difficult question to begin the interview. Three individuals gave 
specifics about how this has worked well in the past as well as some lessons from it not 
going well. Interestingly, one individual gave a very mature response in acknowledging 
earlier days of feeling too much pride for providing this accountability and the ability to 
“spout off bible verses when needed at someone,” whereas now accountability is more 
about asking questions and giving room for someone to feel trust and safety to be 
vulnerable in this way. 

Question two asked, “A person comes to you and believes they have a new saving 
faith in Christ, how would you guide them?” Most answers to this question included 
helping persons to learn spiritual disciplines and to find some level of community. 


Specifically, participants consider one on one mentorship to be very important for a new 
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believer, while only half of the group suggested some type of small group for this person. 
As a follow up question, I asked most individuals that suggested one on one mentorship if 
they have ever done this personally and only one person said yes. This was the shortest 
answer of all of them and probably most consistent. Finally, three participants quickly 
jumped to “referring to a pastor,” or “someone more equipped than me.” 

Question three asked, “A person is struggling to see God working in their life in 
tangible ways. What guidance would you give them?” In response to this question, 
answers were all over the map. There were many one-liners like: “God is in control, trust 
him;” “think about all your blessings;” and “I see God in nature.” There were also some 
more thought-out responses about being around mature Christians who will model this 
for you, God honoring obedience as we walk with him, and not comparing our lives too 
quickly to our neighbors. 

Question four asked, “It becomes obvious to you that a friend is not walking with 
God daily. How would you challenge them?” The most important connection between the 
answers were acknowledging indicators in a friend’s life that things were a mess. These 
indicators were irritability, bad outlook on life, poor attitude, or more active sin like 
drunkenness or cursing. The only other connection I saw was that most suggested just 
asking an entry level, “How are you? Is everything ok?” 

Question five asked, “A friend approaches you and would like to consider ways to 
share their faith with a loved one. How do you respond?” Most answers included sharing 
your own story and/or living out your faith. A couple of observations stand out the most. 


First, church background seemed to shape the answers about evangelism, ranging from an 


emphasis on relational evangelism to “Romans Road” scripture references. Secondly, and 
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perhaps more importantly, only two people mentioned prayer at all in their answer. Most 
answers were completely absent of what God can or is doing in the potential evangelistic 
exchange. 

Question six asked, “If you were to lead a small group, what do you think are 
your most important responsibilities?” This final question provided the shortest answers 
across the board. They all agreed that facilitation, structuring, and modeling what was 
desired from participants was important. Again, I noticed prayer to be absent from the 
responses, with only one person mentioning it. A couple were specific about living life 
with the individuals and giving them more than the small group time. Finally, two 
participants made a point of how important curriculum was to the success of the group. 
This was interesting considering they were about to learn how to break free from 
curriculum. 

Considering the pre-survey and interview, I knew there were opportunities for 
growth in the group. My concern with the high baselines from survey and the diversity of 
answers was trying to objectively show change if it took place, but those concerns would 


be alleviated some as the weeks progressed. 


Journal Observations During Project 

During the weekly gatherings, I took notes of observations from the room and a 
few points from this data is helpful. First, at the beginning of the ten weeks, people were 
alarmed at the thought of someday spending an hour and half in the room with no 
curriculum in front of them. As the weeks went by, Watson’s book and our discussion 


together began to alleviate this stress. There were fewer comments of disbelief and 
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bewildered questions. The only time these questions kicked up again were near the end of 
the ten weeks as people begin to feel the pressure of stepping out on their own to begin 
groups. Secondly, the transformational question and the sharing that come with it are a 
clear indicator of the depth and growth of the group. In week four, one person opened up 
about how much their faith had disappeared since becoming a Christian and how it is 
affecting their marriage and even work interactions. As the participant cried, you could 
feel the room yearn for their healing, but also desire the same depth of growth. In the 
subsequent week another person talked about experiencing the “deep love of God” as 
they obediently (and stubbornly) gave an unsheltered person a ride from the Department 
of Public Safety. I listened as others expressed a challenge to be more obedient and share 
their faith. Many other examples point to this growing trust built in the group and 
growing love for the class meeting. Third, at the end of the ten weeks, seven out of eleven 
took a vow to lead a group starting in January of 2022. I make it a point not to force or 
even manipulate persons into these opportunities, but to trust that God will confirm it for 
them. I believe this speaks to the confidence participants possessed at the end. The other 


four agreed to join new groups and perhaps lead in the future. 


Post-Survey 

On the last night of the ten weeks, I gave every individual the post-survey which 
had the same questions as the pre-survey except for the addition of a fifteenth question: “I 
have grown significantly in my confidence to lead others in discipleship.” This question 


will be discussed separately from the other data. The post-survey was also answered 
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using the same 1-7 scale: (1) Strongly disagree, (2) Disagree, (3) Disagree somewhat, (4) 


Undecided, (5) Agree somewhat, (6) Agree, (7) Strongly Agree. 


2. Post-Survey Results 


Question | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. | Pers. Avg 
# 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 score/? 
1 6 DS 6 6 6 5 J 7 7 5 3 5.54 
2 4 6 6 6 4 5 6 7 5 6 5 5.45 
3 6 6 6 5 5 5 7 7 6 5 6 5.81 
4 6 5 6 6 6 4 6 7 6 5 6 Dl 
5 5 5 6 5 4 6 6 7 6 6 6 5.63 
6 6 5 6 7 5 5 7 7 5 5 5 5.72 
7 7 7 7 7 6 a 7 7 6 7 7 6.81 
8 7 7 7 7 6 7 7 7 5 7 7 6.72 
9 7 7 7 6 4 5 7 7 5 7 5 6.09 
10 7 7 7 7 6 7 7 7 6 7 7 6.81 
11 6 5 6 7 4 5 6 7 6 7 6 SL 
12 5 5 5 6 6 5 7 7 5 7 7 5.9 
13 7 6 7 6 4 6 7 7 6 7 7 6.36 
14 7 7 7 6 2 6 7 7 5 7 6 6.09 

Avg/pers. | 6.14 | 5.92 | 6.35 | 6.21 | 4.85 | 5.57 | 6.57 7 | 5.64 | 6.28 | 5.92 


The overall results from the post-survey show an increase in scores for questions 


as a whole. The lowest scores are higher than the pre-survey low scores, the highest 


scores are higher than the highest pre-survey high scores. What is interesting is there was 


some movement in the ranking of the scores, though there is not a clear connection across 


the movement. In the post-survey, there is only one score of three on any question and 


nothing lower than this value. In the pre-survey there were eight scores of three or below. 


This is a serious improvement in confidence of the group, especially considering that 


apart from the one score of three the worst someone scored an answer is undecided. 


There is more to gain from comparisons of both the change in individuals’ average scores 


on all questions and the change in average score for each question. This data is located in 


Table 3 and Table 4 below, respectively. 


3. Change in Average Score per person for all Questions 
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Pers. | Pers. | Pers | Pers. | Pers. | Pers | Pers | Pers | Pers | Pers | Pers. 
1 2 3 4 5 .6 7 .8 9 10 11 

Pre 
avg/pers. 4.64 5.36 | 5.93 5.07 4.29 | 5.86 | 6.43 | 6.50 | 5.79 | 6.14 5.36 
Post 
avg/pers. 6.14 5.93 | 6.36 6.21 4.86 | 5.57 | 6.57 | 7.00 | 5.64 | 6.29 5.93 
Change/pe 
rs. 1.50 0.57 | 0.43 1.14 0.57 | -0.29 | 0.14 | 0.50 | -0.14 | 0.14 0.57 
% ss . 
Change/pe | 32.31 | 10.67 | 7.23 | 22.54 | 13.33 | 4.88 | 2.22 | 7.69 | 2.47 | 2.33 | 10.67 
rs. % % % % % % % % % % % 


As you can see from Table 3 all participants but two improved on their average 


scores. The average percentage increase of the group is 9.24% with the highest increase 


being 32.31% and the worst decrease is 4.88%. Considering the high baseline that was set 


at the beginning with selected substantial leaders from the congregation, this is a strong 


indication of growth in confidence in leading a class meeting. 


4. Change in Average Score per Question for all Persons 


Pre-Avg Post-Avg 
Question # score/? score/? Change/? _| % Change/? 
1 5.54 5.54 0.00 0.00% 
2 5.09 5.45 0.36 7.07% 
3 5.18 5.81 0.64 12.16% 
4 5.27 5.72 0.45 8.54% 
5 4.27 5.63 1.36 31.85% 
6 5.18 5.72 0.55 10.42% 
7 6.27 6.81 0.55 8.61% 
8 6.45 6.72 0.27 4.19% 
9 5.9 6.09 0.18 3.22% 
10 6.27 6.81 0.55 8.61% 
11 5.36 5.9 0.55 10.07% 
12 5.18 5.9 0.73 13.90% 
13 6.27 6.36 0.09 1.44% 
14 5.81 6.09 0.27 4.82% 
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All but one question on the post-survey saw an improvement in average score 
among participants. The only exception was question one which finished equal in average 
score between pre- and post-survey. This indicates that if you were to single thirteen out 
of fourteen questions then there would be sufficient data to suggest overall growth for the 
group on the selected question. The highest improvement was 31.86% on question five 
which was the worst average score in the pre-survey. 

The post-survey had one additional question from the pre-survey. This question 
was, “I have grown significantly in my confidence to lead others in the discipleship 
journey.” Of the eleven participants, six said they strongly agree (7), three said they agree 
(6), and two said they agree somewhat (5). All agreed on some level that they 
experienced growth in their confidence to lead. This must be considered when weighing 


all the data. 


Post-Interviews 

In turning to the post-interviews, the focus will be on reviewing noticeable 
differences from the pre-interview questions and highlighting indicators of change. The 
interview included the same questions as before except for a single additional question 
which will be covered separately. These interviews were done within ten days of the 
completion of the class meeting experience. 

In response to question one on helping a friend with repentance, some individuals 
expressed stronger answers than before. One person said, “instead of telling them what 


they need to hear, I think now it is more important to be close and ask some questions to 
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guide introspection.” Another indicated something similar in asking hard and probing 
questions of the individual instead of direct confrontation. There were two more quotes 
that were strong indicators of growth. “I feel much more empowered now to go and talk 
to someone at work that is having an affair, but I know they might listen to me because of 
friendship.” And finally, another said, “I think the most important thing is staying 
committed to them after the conversation,” which marks a dedication to the person’s 
healing. 

Question two involved speaking to someone with a new saving faith and guiding 
them from that point. In the pre-survey almost every individual stated the importance of 
community involving church, small group, and one on one mentorship. The difference 
now is the conviction expressed about small groups like the class meeting. One person 
stated it this way, “I never would have thought a small group like this was so important, 
but this would be the first thing I would suggest.” Maturity was expressed with answers 
like, “I would check all the boxes in their story from the central aspects of Christian faith, 
but hopefully help them wrestle with the fuzziness in community like the class meeting.” 
One person immediately mentioned the need to refer them to a pastor, which seems to 
indicate they are clearly still not feeling that empowered as a lay disciple-making leader. 

Question three ushered in more assertiveness as individuals considered again what 
they would do if someone they knew was struggling to see God at work in their life. The 
answers were not radically different than before, but less abstract. Two quotes in 
particular stand out. The first took on Wesleyan distinctives as an answer stating, “...if 
you want to get wet then you have to stand in the waterfall, and so I would help the 


person to find the means of grace again in deeper ways.” The other expressed the 
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transformative experience of “hearing how others are walking with God every week at 
class meeting.” 

The next question about helping a friend that is not walking with God daily did 
not elicit significant changes in answers. Most discussed again the importance of 
relationship and trust between persons in the scenario. Some answers were even less 
detailed than in the pre-interviews. I am not sure what might have caused this, but they 
seemed to feel a lack of urgency here. 

Evangelism was the focus of question five, about helping someone to share their 
faith with a loved one. A few key observations from the responses are helpful. First, 
prayer is mentioned by four people this time around, and one person spent most of their 
answer talking about it. Secondly, two people were much stronger in their emphasis on 
relational witness. What was before pithy became concrete, with responses like “win the 
right to be heard, by watching the kids, mowing the grass, making a dish, serving this 
person, etc.” Another spoke about the importance of loving them radically. In conclusion, 
though, I do think evangelistic fervor and comfort is still an area for improvement after 
this project. 

The final question of the post-interview, focused on the most important 
responsibilities of a small group leader and was more nuanced than before as participants 
now were considering the class leader specifically. I expected to quickly see some more 
intentional responses, and that is exactly what I saw. Examples included discussion of the 
importance of “creating a culture of accountability” and “helping people to pastor one 
another.” Similarly, one individual described having a “pastoral pursuit of every person, 


both physically and spiritually.” This is significant coming from a lay person in the 
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church. Finally, more individuals talked about God, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 


prayer in this answer than before. All agreed from the beginning that structure and form 
are important, but it was good to see them express the pursuit of the power of God and 
acknowledging God’s work in it all. 

In the post-interview there was an additional question specific to their experience 
in the project: “How have you experienced growth through our time together? Have you 
grown in confidence to lead others in the discipleship journey? How so?” I will state 
some of the highlights of those answers here. One individual expressed an improvement 
in their marriage due to the group. They have benefitted in hearing each other’s testimony 
week to week and it has helped them to pray for one another. This person, in response to 
leading a group in the future said, “Absolutely, I feel more empowered to do that now. I 
feel more of a sense of calling to do that now.” Another individual shared that for the first 
time they feel like they can talk about faith in front of people and they have started to 
pray in front of their spouse for the first time. Another person experienced significant 
growth, “I think the class has helped me to be more aware of God in my life. Not just 
because I know I am going to have to show up and share but the others have helped me to 
see God differently. There is more to God than what I have experienced, and I am 
beginning to see that now.” Most of the comments about confidence in leading were 
affirmative and practical in nature. They saw the value in this type of gathering from the 
beginning but the thought of a curriculum-less gathering that has seemingly fluid 
structures was unnerving. The process of seeing it done was most helpful for them. 

While every individual testified to positive spiritual growth through the process of 


the project, not all finished in a place that they felt ready to lead others. When it came to 
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making a commitment to lead a group and begin praying for who to invite, three 
individuals began to pull away from leadership. In the interview, the precursors of this 
were evident in moments of doubt such as one individual expressing “I think I can do this 
but maybe it is best if I lead with someone else for a while.” The project does not ensure 


that all will in fact lead, even if it is effective in leadership training. 


Conclusion 

This project set out to identify critical characteristics of the early class leader in 
the Methodist movement and then to contextualize this role for training modern-day 
leaders for today’s church. The problem identified at Marvin United Methodist Church 
specifically (and perhaps more generally in the Church in America) is a deficiency of 
transformative discipleship in the church. The root of this problem, the project argues, is 
a lack of equipped disciple-making leaders. The hypothesis was if participants 
experienced the class meeting, learned about the Wesleyan view of sanctification 
(discipleship), and received training in servant leadership (accountability), they would 
grow in confidence at leading class meetings. The project was therefore designed around 
three areas of focus: experiential learning with the researcher serving as their class leader 
and Watson’s The Class Meeting as their guide, additional teaching on soteriology and 
specifically Wesleyan sanctification with Tallon and Hunter’s The Absolute Basics of the 
Wesleyan Way, and an exploration of servant leadership theory led by the researcher 
based on the research in this project. Data was collected with pre- and post-surveys, pre- 


and post-interviews, and observational notetaking during the project. 
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Overall, the data collected and included here showed an increase in confidence of 
leadership. The surveys suggest growth among the participants, with indications of 
growth among almost all the individuals and among all of the questions. Interviews 
likewise reflected growth as participants articulated a more relational and nuanced 
understanding of the class meeting, exhibited important traits of servant-leadership, and 
stated confidence in their ability to lead. A survey of the data from post-interviews in 
relation to the foundational research of earlier chapters provides further insight on the 
outcomes of the project. 

In the first chapter, the case was made that class meetings are a location of 
important biblical understandings of community. Ephesians 4:1-16 shows that maturity in 
the Christian life is built on the close unity of the body focused and obedient to the head, 
Jesus Christ. In this relationship of community, Jesus gives gifts to the body for the sake 
of maturity. Finally, unity in the Spirit and the headship of Christ allows the community 
of believers to live out the “worthy” calling (4:1) and “truth” with one another (4:15). In 
the post-interviews there were indications of this kind of leadership emerging. In 
response to question one, which asked, “Give an example of a situation where you 
believe a friend is in need of repentance...how would you help them with this?” one 
participant gave a great example of “truthing” with their friend. This participant has a 
close friend that is in an extramarital affair, and now feels compelled to have a 
conversation with this person about the implications, but more importantly “the truth of 
the gospel and why we should be concerned about it.” Other questions elicited similar 


responses of unity and living the truth with people in the body of Christ. For example, 
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several gave examples of instances where they helped friends to see God at work in their 
life through hardship. 

The historical survey of the class leader showed that class leaders were more than 
modern-day Sunday School teachers offering lectures and that they were expected to 
have extensive pastoral oversight in comparison to average small group leaders found in 
today’s church. Class leaders were expected to facilitate sanctification within the lives of 
participants. Moreover, when they provide pastoral accountability to a group of believers, 
this accountability was always towards a specific end--holiness of life. The interviews 
gave evidence of possible cultivation of leadership in this vein. When asked “if you were 
to lead a class meeting, what do you think are your most important responsibilities?” one 
individual said, “Pastoral pursuit of people that are entrusted to me.” This is one example 
of many that capture an increased desire to become a conduit of transformation for 
others’ growth in holiness. 

Similarly, the theological survey aimed to define the goal of the Christian life in 
the Wesleyan movement. Within the class meeting, participants were joined together to 
“work out their own salvation” and positioning themselves in a specific means of grace 
(Philippians 2:12). The historical class meeting, even if stumbled upon by John Wesley, 
became intentionally framed with the Wesleyan ordo salutis in mind. The theological 
foundations chapter argues that a modern class leader should be proficient in the 
language of God’s ministry of grace in the life of the believer. Theological responses in 
the interview are more subtle, but they can be found beneath the surface. When asked 
participant immediately thought theologically about the state of the hypothetical’s soul. 


In reflection this person said, “I think I am under the assumption that our greatest life 
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lived, when we are most at joy and peace, is when we are living in obedience to 
Jesus...so I would ask them about the places in their life where they are experiencing 
unfulfillment.” This answer illustrates a participant now thinking Wesleyan about how 
God’s grace is at work in order or perhaps challenging someone towards Christian 
perfection. 

Research presented from servant leadership theory suggested that class leaders in 
today’s church would benefit in servant leadership development. I hypothesized that part 
of the deficiency in transformative discipleship at Marvin UMC and the general church is 
an inability to hold people accountable towards a shared purpose. Servant leadership 
theory helps by identifying key characteristics such as listening, empathy, healing, 
awareness, persuasion, conceptualization, foresight, stewardship, and commitment in the 
life of a potential leader and provides ways to lead from those strengths. Even simple 
awareness of the presence of these characteristics can help cultivate stronger accountable 
leadership. Two questions brought forth the most pertinent responses for servant 
leadership training: “It becomes obvious to you that friend is not walking with God daily, 
how would you challenge them?” and “If you were to lead a small group, what do you 
think are your most important responsibilities?” To the first, almost all of the participants 
included the need to be present in their life to ask questions and to listen. This is 
exemplary for the pursuit of awareness, healing, empathy, and listening. Servant 
leadership is not passive but it is actively looking to move a person towards the end goal, 
which in the class meeting is holiness of life. To the second question, I received a 
response that captures the servant leadership attitude: 


To be responsible for leading a group means I need to have specific interaction 
with the individuals in hopes of being in their life more than just an hour a week. I 
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would want to make sure their expectations and my expectations are similar. And 

then it is setting the culture with confidentiality, vulnerability, and helping the 

different ways to get to this place in the corporate setting. The great challenge that 

I would work at is keeping people engaged, inspired, and motivated to continue in 

their pursuit of Jesus. 

This response exhibits most of the characteristics of servant leadership. 

While connections between foundational research and the results of the project 
provide evidence of growth in the confidence to lead, not all participants ended the 
project ready to take on this type of leadership. There were two individuals that did not 
improve in their survey scores. It might be that for them the training helped to uncover 
some weaknesses they have in leadership. One individual indicated as much in the 
closing interview by saying, “I am more aware of shortcomings that have not been 
obvious before. There are some things that I need to work on to be a consistent leader. 
There is a lot of work that goes into the emotional and spiritual leadership and this 
awareness came to me during our time together.” Though the project’s hypothesis was 
not supported by the data gathered about these particular participants, at least one of them 
was able to see growth opportunities they have and they are clearer now as to what they 
need to do if they want to lead a class meeting. 

In my previous experience of training potential class leaders, I have had my own 
intuitions about participants’ readiness to lead at the end of our time together, but with 
the data from these surveys and interviews, I see evidence of the project’s fruit in their 
lives. Training these individuals with the experience of class meeting, a deeper 
exploration of Wesleyan sanctification, and accountability through servant leadership 


theory, at least in this context, seems to have increased the confidence of these 


individuals to lead a class meeting. 
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On further reflection, three important elements contributed to this result at 
MUMC, which should be considered by other class meeting projects. First, the researcher 
has extensive experience with the class meeting and has trained at least five classes of 
individuals in ways similar to this project. I have learned some hard lessons about setting 
the bar too low, not guiding a group well enough, or not helping a group to see the 
importance of prayer. Experience is a great teacher. 

Second, the project was supported by a select combination of resources. Watson’s 
book possesses the right combination of teaching and guiding a new experience. The 
Absolute Basics of the Wesleyan Way packages seminary-level theological content in an 
accessible way, as if for a sixth-grade confirmation class. This combination in Tallon and 
Hunter’s book provides a great starting point for discussion and experiential learning in 
the class meeting format. Finally, servant leadership is ideal for developing a modern-day 
class leader. The literature on servant leadership fits what one wants from a disciple- 
making leader in the church. The procedure of the participants having others score them 
using the Servant Leadership Questionnaire and then following a lecture on servant 
leadership was quite helpful. In the words of one participant was, “...the session on 
servant leadership and the peer review questionnaire was better than seven weeks of other 
leadership initiatives that I have experienced.” Some data points that possibly confirm 
this come from the survey results. The three questions with the largest percentage 
increase in score were: 

Question 5: “I am comfortable correcting others when they believe something 


harmful about themselves or God.” (+31.85%) 
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Question 12: “I am comfortable in holding people accountable to their 

commitments.” (+13.9%) 

Question 13: “I am able to keep people focused on the goal at hand.” (+12.16%) 
All of these questions reflect leadership theory characteristics and practices, indicating 
that this small sample size really benefited from the servant leadership training 
component. 

The last reason was the effective recruitment of leaders for the group. These 
leaders are people the discipleship team have recognized as having fruit or potential fruit 
for discipleship leadership in the church. This allowed the training to focus on a specific 
discipline for the individuals, instead of returning to the basics of faith and leadership 
altogether. Furthermore, even for those that may not be ready for class leadership but 
have that potential, the group became a sandbox for them to play with the concepts and 
reflect on their own lives. Moving forward, I believe even more strongly that the training 
of class leaders should always be selective. All people should participate in a class 
meeting, but not all are ready to lead. 

The project was not without its challenges. As I spent time with the surveys, 
interviews, and data that came from them, I believe the questions could have been better 
organized. All the questions are related to class meeting, disciple-making, and 
accountability, but if | had given better structure to these questions then the data could 
have provided more helpful information. I am unable to really gain specific insight as to 
the kinds of further growth needed for individuals or the group, but had I grouped 
questions together by theme and explored the areas of focus more methodically, then I 


think it would yield a better evaluation as to the next steps for on an individual basis. A 
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second challenge that I encountered during the training was keeping very busy 
professionals engaged in the group. Class meetings will always be a challenge for our 
busy lives, and even the potential leaders exhibited this struggle. I stayed on top of 
attendance, making it clear that missing was a detriment to the whole group, but some 
leaders chose to miss a week, or they finished their reading in a quick skim on the way 
instead of engaging with it more intentionally. For future leader training I will increase 
texting communication during the week in between meetings. Reminders and 
encouragement will probably help with accountability outside of the group gatherings. 
Finally, I think the lecture on servant leadership needs more development. I would like to 
explore the questionnaire more fully and consider ways of making the servant leadership 
module more meaningful with areas individuals can improve on in their lives. It felt less 
organic and more addended to the project. Though I saw many intersections in the results, 
I also saw more opportunity to unpack them with participants. In the future, I will find 
ways to integrate this more into the training. Servant leadership is part of what made this 
successful, but the placement and delivery did not quite feel right. I think in the future I 
will move this to the very end of the training. 

Training class leaders for the church is something that will be a part of my 
ministry for the rest of my life. I believe in the class meetings both personally and 
professionally. In the immediate future, I will repeat this training for several classes to 
help start a critical mass of meetings in my context. Eventually, I would like to equip and 
empower lay leaders to run the training as well so I can help pastor the class leaders and 
support the existing groups. I believe class meetings can radically transform Marvin 


United Methodist Church, both in awakening our people to the deeper life in Christ and 
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reaching new people for the sake of Christ. Secondly, I will continue helping other 
church leaders to do this work in their context. I have helped a few pastors think through 
how to begin meetings in their church and one pastor to work through this exact training. 
I hope to turn this into a book that is helpful for the Church and leaders that desire a 
return to important facets of our Wesleyan heritage. Kevin Watson and others before him 
have contributed much to this work of a return to these structures. I hope to support that 
work with some specific writing about the importance of training the class leader. All of 
this is a desire to see people in my ministry context come alive in Christ and know the 
love God has for them and the love that is at work in them. The class meeting provides a 
location for this grace in ways that are unique, and the class leader has the high 
responsibility to officiate this power and love. This calling is high, but the potential is 


unimaginable. 
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The Servant Leadership Questionnaire (SLQ) 


The Servant Leadership Questionnaire (SLQ) by (Liden, et al., 2008) is a 28-item scale 
that measures seven major dimensions of servant leadership: conceptualizing, emotional 
healing, putting followers first, helping followers grow and succeed, behaving ethically, 
empowering, and creating value for the community. Using exploratory and confirmatory 
factor analysis, Liden et al. established the multiple dimensions of this scale and 
described how it is uniquely different from other leadership measures. By completing the 
SLQ you will gain an understanding of how servant leadership is measured and explore 
where you stand on the different dimensions of servant leadership. Servant leadership is a 
complex process, and taking the SLQ is one way to discover the dynamics of how it 
works. 


Instructions: Select two people who know you in a leadership capacity such as a 
coworker, fellow group member, or follower. Make two copies of this questionnaire and 
give a copy to each individual you have chosen or email it to them. Using the following 
7-point scale, ask them to indicate the extent to which they agree or disagree with the 
following statements as they pertain to your leadership. “He/She” is referring to you ina 
leadership capacity. 


Key: 1 = Strongly disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Disagree somewhat, 4 = Undecided, 5 = Agree somewhat, 6 
= Agree, 7 = Strongly agree 


Others would seek help from him/her if they had a personal problem. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She emphasizes the importance of giving back to the community. 
(el 26) 38). 46°30) 66) 7a 

He/She can tell if something work related is going wrong. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She gives others the responsibility to make important decisions about their own jobs. 
VO) 26) SE) 4G) SE), 66) “7e 

He/She makes others’ career development a priority. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She cares more about others’ success than his/her own. 

1 20) 3H) 4) 32) 66): 7e 

He/She holds high ethical standards. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She cares about others’ personal well-being. 

TE) 206) 2324) 32) 6E) Fel 

He/She is always interested in helping people in the community. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She is able to think through complex problems. 

(El 22) 3H) 46) “$2 6b) 7a 
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He/She encourages others to handle important work decisions on their own. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She is interested in making sure others reach their career goals. 

lie 28 30-40) sE)-6E- 7a 

He/She puts others’ best interests above his/her own. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She is always honest. 

1-268): 3S) 46) SE *6El Je 

He/She takes time to talk to others on a personal level. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She is involved in community activities. 

lie) 26) 30-4 SE)6E) Fe 

He/She has a thorough understanding of the organization and its goals. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She gives others the freedom to handle difficult situations in the way they feel is best. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She provides others with work experiences that enables them to develop new skills. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She sacrifices his/her own interests to meet others’ needs. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She would not compromise ethical principles in order to meet success. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She can recognize when others are feeling down without asking them. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She encourages others to volunteer in the community. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She can solve work problems with new or creative ideas. 

Ve) 2 3) 4G SE) 6b ye) 

If others need to make important decisions at work, they do no need to consult him/her. 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She wants to know about others’ career goals. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She does what he/she can to make others’ jobs easier. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

He/She values honesty more than profits. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Scoring 


Using the questionnaires on which others assessed your leadership, take the separate 
scores for each item, add them together, and divide that sum by two. This will give you 
the average score for that item. For example, if Person A assessed you at 4 for Item 2, and 
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Person B marked you as a 6, you score for Item 2 would be 5. Once you have averaged 
each item’s scores, use the following steps to complete the scoring of the questionnaire. 


1. Add up the scores on 1, 8, 15, and 22. This is your score for emotional healing. 

2. Add up the scores for 2, 9, 16, and 23. This is your score for creating value for the 
community. 

3. Add up the scores for 3, 10, 17, and 24. This is your score for conceptual skills. 

4. Add up the scores for 4, 11, 18, and 25. This is your score for empowering. 

5. Add up the scores for 5, 12, 19, and 26. This is your score for helping subordinates 
grow and succeed. 

6. Add up the scores for 6, 13, 20, and 27. This is your score for putting subordinates 
first. 


7. Add up the scores for 7, 14, 21, and 28. This is your score for behaving ethically.! 


' Liden, “Servant Leadership: Development of a multidimensional measure,” 169. 
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Introduction: Servant Leadership Theory 


Servant leadership is a modern theory of leadership aimed at reinvigorating practices in 
organizations to promote effective and beneficial structures for the good of all involved. 
Leadership models often fail to influence followers while growing an organization 
toward the intended vision. Organizations frequently sacrifice the well-being of 
individuals to achieve the greatest outcome of success. Other organizations, which focus 
on individuals, sometimes struggle to achieve overall goals. Can you do both? 


Originating in the writings of Robert Greenleaf in the 1970s, the last several decades 
have seen a rapid increase in research on servant leadership. To most in a secular setting, 
the leader acting as a servant seems counterintuitive. Leaders cast vision, make decisions, 
and influence. Followers carry out these expectations for the sake of a group’s mission 
and vision. Alternatively, Greenleaf and others make the case that the leader as a servant 
can simultaneously benefit followers and organizations in their growth. 


What is servant leadership? 
Peter Northouse provides an overview: 


Servant leadership is an approach focusing on leadership from the point of view of the 
leader and his or her behaviors. Servant leadership emphasizes that leaders be attentive to 
the concerns of their followers, empathize with them, and nurture them. Servant leaders 
put followers first, empower them, and help them develop their full personal capacities. 
Furthermore, servant leaders are ethical and lead in ways that serve the greater good of 
the organization, community, and society at large.! 


I think it is helpful to hear from Greenleaf on some important nuances of this leadership: 


The servant-leader is servant first—as Leo was portrayed. It begins with the natural 
feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then conscious choice brings one to aspire 
to lead. He is sharply different from the person who is /eader first, perhaps because of the 
need to assuage an unusual power drive or to acquire material possessions. For such it 
will be a later choice to serve—after leadership is established. The leader-first and the 
servant-first are two extreme types. Between them there are shadings and blends thar are 
part of the infinite variety of human nature. 


The difference manifests itself in the care taken by the servant-first to make sure that 
other people’s highest priority needs are being served. The best test, and difficult to 
administer, is: do those served grow as persons; do they, while being served, become 
healthier, wiser, freer, more autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants? 
And, what is the effect on the least privileged in society; will he benefit, or, at least, will 


' Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice, (United States: Sage Publications, 2019), 
227. 
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he not be further deprived?” 


Discuss: 
Two spectrums: 


Leader first: Have you ever worked with a leader first? What are strengths and 
weaknesses? 


Servant first: why might this model have some less than desirable qualities for Class 
Meeting? 


Michael Coetzer, summarizing scholarship based on this theory, defines servant 
leadership as, “a multidimensional leadership theory that starts with a desire to serve, 
followed by an intent to lead and develop others, to ultimately achieve a higher purpose 
objective to the benefit of individuals, organisations, and societies.”? 


Characteristics of a Servant Leader 


— 


Listening 
Empathy 

Healing 
Awareness 
Persuasion 
Conceptualization 
Foresight 
Stewardship 


BO! OO" ESE ON. I Rs es et 


Commitment 


10. Building Community 


? Robert K. Greenleaf, The Servant as Leader. Newton Centre, (MA: The Robert K. Greenleaf 
Center, 1970), 7. 


3 Michael Fredrick Coetzer, Mark Bussin, and Madelyn Geldenhuys, “The Functions of a Servant 
Leader,” Administrative Sciences 7, (February 2017), 5. 
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1. Listening. Leaders have traditionally been valued for their communication and 
decision-making skills. While these are also important skills for the servant-leader, they 
need to be reinforced by a deep commitment to listening intently to others. The servant- 
leader seeks to identify the will of a group and helps clarify that will. He or she seeks to 
listen receptively to what is being said. Listening, coupled with regular periods of 
reflection is essential to the growth of the servant-leader. 


2. Empathy. The servant-leader strives to understand and empathize with others. People 
need to be accepted and recognized for their special and unique spirits. One assumes the 
good intentions of coworkers and does not reject them as people, even if one finds it 
necessary to refuse to accept their behavior or performance. 


3. Healing. One of the great strengths of servant-leadership is the potential for healing 
one's self and others. Many people have broken spirits and have suffered from a variety 
of emotional hurts. Although this is part of being human, servant-leaders recognize that 
they also have an opportunity to "help make whole" those with whom they come in 
contact. In "The Servant as Leader" Greenleaf writes: "There is something subtle 
communicated to one who is being served and led if implicit in the compact between 
servant-leader and led is the understanding that the search for wholeness is something 
they share." 


4. Awareness. General awareness, and especially self-awareness, strengthens the servant- 
leader. Awareness also aids one in understanding issues involving ethics and values. It 
lends itself to being able to view most situations from a more integrated, holistic position. 
As Greenleaf observed: "Awareness is not a giver of solace--it is just the opposite. It is a 
disturber and an awakener. Able leaders are usually sharply awake and reasonably 
disturbed. They are not seekers after solace. They have their own inner serenity." 


5. Persuasion. Another characteristic of servant-leaders is a primary reliance on 
persuasion rather than positional authority in making decisions within an organization. 
The servant-leader seeks to convince others rather than coerce compliance. This 
particular element offers one of the clearest distinctions between the traditional 
authoritarian model and that of servant-leadership. The servant-leader is effective at 
building consensus within groups. 


6. Conceptualization. Servant-leaders seek to nurture their abilities to "dream great 
dreams." The ability to look at a problem (or an organization) from a conceptualizing 
perspective means that one must think beyond day-to-day realities. For many managers, 
this is a characteristic that requires discipline and practice. Servant-leaders are called to 
seek a delicate balance between conceptual thinking and a day-to-day focused approach. 


7. Foresight. Foresight is a characteristic that enables the servant-leader to understand the 
lessons from the past, the realities of the present, and the likely consequence of a decision 
for the future. It is also deeply rooted within the intuitive mind. Foresight remains a 

largely unexplored area in leadership studies, but one most deserving of careful attention. 


8. Stewardship. Peter Block has defined stewardship as "holding something in trust for 
another." Robert Greenleaf 's view of all institutions was one in which CEOs, staff, and 
trustees all played significant roles in holding their institutions in trust for the greater 
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good of society. Servant-leadership, like stewardship, assumes first and foremost a 
commitment to serving the needs of others. It also emphasizes the use of openness and 
persuasion rather than control. 


9. Commitment to the growth of people. Servant-leaders believe that people have an 
intrinsic value beyond their tangible contributions as workers. As a result, the servant- 
leader is deeply committed to the growth of each and every individual within the 
institution. The servant-leader recognizes the tremendous responsibility to do everything 
possible to nurture the growth of employees. 


10. Building community. The servant-leader senses that much has been lost in recent 
human history as a result of the shift from local communities to large institutions as the 
primary shaper of human lives. This awareness causes the servant-leader to seek to 
identify some means for building community among those who work within a given 
institution. Servant-leadership suggests that true community can be created among those 
who work in businesses and other institutions. Greenleaf said: "All that is needed to 
rebuild community as a viable life form for large numbers of people is for enough 
servant-leaders to show the way, not by mass movements, but by each servant-leader 
demonstrating his own unlimited liability for a quite specific community-related group.* 


Discuss: 


Any surprises to this list? Given what we have defined as a servant leader, do you agree 
with this? Anything missing? 


Look around the room, what characteristics do you see already? Which one is your top 
characteristic for yourself? 


Antecedents 


Characteristics or qualities that focus on trainable and identifiable evidence that servant 
leadership can exist. These are largely for me because I am trying to find people that have 
these so that they can build the qualities we just talked about. But if you are feeling 
overwhelmed with the previous list, this is where you start: 


1. Desire to Serve others: Serving the needs of others, primarily 


2. Emotional Intelligence: “the ability to understand and manage moods and emotions in 
the self and others” 


3. Moral Maturity and Moral Conation: Capacity for ethical/moral judgement and the 
conviction to act on it 


4. Prosocial Identity: Predisposition for the community over the self 


4 Larry C. Spears, “Practicing Servant-Leadership,” Leader to Leader 34 (Fall 2004): 8-10. 
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5. Core Self-Evaluation: Self-esteem, self-efficacy, locus of control, and neuroticism. 
“Competent, worthy, and effective” 


6. Narcissism (low): Humility and loving others without overvaluing self 


Discuss: 
Surveys: Are you encouraged, or discouraged with the results? 
Can anyone sum up what a servant leader is? 


Why is it important for us to act as servant leaders for class meeting? Be specific about 
what you have learned throughout our time together about the class meeting. 
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Survey 


Answer the follow questions to the best of your ability. When selecting a 
score consider who you are in the present, rather than, who you want to be. 
Use the following scores: 


(1) Strongly disagree, (2) Disagree, (3) Disagree Somewhat, (4) Undecided, 
(5) Agree somewhat, (6) Agree, (7) Strongly agree 


1. 


2: 


I usually put other’s needs above my own 

I am able to help others through complex problems with faith and life 

I am able to keep a team focused on the goals at hand 

I can create a culture of accountability in a small group 

I am comfortable correcting others when they believe in something 
harmful about themselves or God 

I am able to help others recognize God’s work in their life 

I believe it is important for friends in the faith to challenge one another to 
grow in Christ 

In leadership, it is important to pray for others and their discipleship 
journey 

It is important for others to be intimately involved in my relationship with 


Christ 


. | believe that God is at work when I engage in spiritual conversations 

. I try to listen to what God is saying when I am in conversation with others 
. 1am comfortable in holding people accountable to their commitments 

. I believe it is necessary to have friendships to whom I confess sin to 


. 1am confident in praying out loud for someone 
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15. (Post-Survey only) I have grown significantly in my confidence to lead 


others in discipleship. 
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Interview 

1. Give an example of a situation where you believe a friend is in need of 
repentance? How would you help them with this? 

2. A person comes to you and believes they have a new saving faith in Christ, how 
would you guide them? What is God doing in their life now? 

3. A person is struggling to see God working in their life in tangible ways, what 
guidance would you give them? 

4. It becomes obvious to you that a friend is not walking with God daily, how would 
you challenge them? 

5. A friend approaches you and would like to consider ways to share their faith with 
a loved one, how do you respond? 

6. Ifyou were to lead a small group, what do you think are your most important 
responsibilities? 


(Post Survey only): How have you experienced growth through our time together? Have 
you grown in confidence to lead others in the discipleship journey? How so? 
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Initial Survey and Interview: 


1. 


2: 


Surveys and interviews begin August 18, 2021 


Surveys and interviews completed by September 8, 2021 


The Class Meeting by Kevin Watson books are distributed by September 1, 2021 


Class Meeting, Theological Teaching, Servant Leadership Training: 


1. 


Ze 


8. 


9. 


Wednesday September 8, 2021 — Chapter 1 of The Class Meeting 
Wednesday September 15, 2021 — Chapter 2 of The Class Meeting 
Wednesday September 22, 2021 — Chapter 3 of The Class Meeting 
Wednesday September 29, 2021 — Unit 2: What Did Wesley Teach? 


Wednesday October 6, 2021 — Chapter 4 of The Class Meeting 


. Wednesday October 13, 2021 — Chapter 5 of The Class Meeting 


Wednesday October 20, 2021 — Chapter 6 of The Class Meeting 
a. Homework given on October 20 take Servant Leadership Questionnaire 
Wednesday October 27, 2021 — Servant Leadership Lecture 


Wednesday November 3, 2021 — Chapter 7 of The Class Meeting 


10. Wednesday November 10, 2021 — Chapter 8 of the Class Meeting 


Post survey and interviews: 


1. 


2: 


Survey and Interviews begin November 11, 2021 


Survey and Interviews due November 18, 2021 
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